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Editorial 


The search for meaning of a given community’s ways 
of understanding the world around them, versus, the 
individualistic ways of interpreting their own texts to 
fit into their own contexts, is a continuing engagement 
in theological education. The various approaches 
followed in this engagement have been well 
documented world wide, over the last twenty to thirty 
years. It has been given the name contextualization. 

Serious attempts are still being made by current scholars 
to elaborate more on these approaches that speak to 
them, whilst others continue the tasks of birthing some 
innovative and appropriate dimensions that speak to 
their particular settings or contexts. In other words, the 
engagement between the particular and the general in 
their attempts to find meaning for their audiences will 
continue. 

For some years, the Pacific region has involved itself in 
this engagement, some have been done by local 
Pacificans while others by palagis 1 who have somehow 
fallen in love with the communal way of engagement 
and still others, posing strong positive and or negative 
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challenges that this type of engagement has brought forth in their 
writings. 

In this issue of the journal, three of the five articles continue the 
engagement and all are approaching it from the context of theological 
education, generally. The other article is a set of three contextual 
poems, the first on annunciation, then on visitation and third on 
crucifixion. The article by Kevin McMahon is an engagement with 
another text by Donald Keefe mainly, on the idea of Covenant as a 
starting point of faith and its implication on morality. 

Muriel Roger’s article posed as a question on what she saw as the 
Pacific theological education contributions to violence, brought out 
some challenging thoughts on how some of the Pacific region’s current 
theological curriculum may or can contribute to the continuation of 
violence. She also showed that the curriculum is also one of the positive 
ways, to challenge violence in colleges and or the church in general as 
it tries to avoid some of the traditional ways of reading texts. 

The question the author poses as to who determines and decides on 
what colleges study in depth, what to study in part and what not to 
study at all, need proper focusing and engagement. In other words, 
what do we include or not include in terms of curriculum, calls for 
the possibility of a review of the whole system of theological 
education in churches and colleges. 

Her contribution on how women are violated and how they are 
doubly subordinated through indigenous and colonial hierarchical 
systems needs further reading by those that are women’s leaders of 
today and the church in general. This is especially tied into her reading 
of the two women Mary and Eve that she expounded upon. 

Joseph Bush’s dedicated Essay to the late Rev. Dr.Toa Finau displayed, 
a deep learning analysis of the situation that he saw himself, his friend 
(Toa) and students working from. The four areas of learning for him 
in this engagement namely; orientation to time, relationship between 




the self and community, cultural encouragement of agreeing and 
unity and peculiarity of Pacific patriarchy are normal ways of life 
for any Pacifican. 

It was very observant of Dr. Bush to highlight these four areas, for 
here lies some of the difficulties students faced with their overseas 
lecturers and even local ones that have been trained outside of their 
own countries (West). There are of course other contextual areas of 
learning yet to be named by writers involved in theological education 
both local and otherwise. 

The point here is, the clash of this way of engaging in life with the 
introduced individualistic way through colonialism and its form of 
education and civilization in general; calls for a more thorough 
understanding on both sides. The hope of some of the Pacific students 
in engaging with their professors is usually “if only they can see things 
from where I am coming from (contexts) and understand it that 
way; learning will be much easier”. The issue of how one learns 
(epistemology) needs more addressing in this region. 

Dr. McMahon’s work on Dr Donald Keefe and others is an attempt 
to enable or re-position Moral Theology to be at the centre of the 
Church. Keefe himself tried to do what Teilhard de Chardin 
attempted in 1899 and that was “to lead France back to God and 
make Christ to be once again at the centre of society and culture”. 
Teilhard did this by placing Christ at the centre of intellectual life 
through a system of scientific understanding grounded in Him (Christ). 
From this attempt Christ was located at the centre of theological 
understanding. Keefe tried to follow the same approach with his 
moral theology and to do that he tried to connect Moral theology to 
the notion of Covenant through the Eucharist. 

Keefe and others, according to McMahon situated Moral theology 
with the Eucharist. For Catholics, the Eucharist is the Incarnation at 
work historically. Since through the Eucharistic Covenant one becomes 
a partner with God, the question of what one does with that faith 
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needs more emphasis. According to Keefe, Christ (through the 
Eucharistic Covenant) must be made the integrating principle in Moral 
thought just like in Teilhard’s systematics. It is in Christ that humanity 
affirms its moral reality, how we understand this through experience 
is the big challenge. This needs be worked out and acted together 
between the Bishops and the laity in the Eucharistic worship and 
everyday living. 

Kelly J Hill’s paper was an attempt to share her experience through 
liberation hermeneutics methodology. This is another way of 
contextualizing that was popular and prominent in the Latin Americas 
in the 1960’s. 

Using St. Luke 6: 20 - 26 as a text she attempted to describe the four 
stages of hermeneutical circle into her context. She concluded with 
how this can be applied to the people of Oceania in their pursuit to 
engage meaningfully with their text and contexts, different though 
they may be from Island to Island. 

In conclusion to this editorial, the Pacific Journal of Theology will 
continue to voice the voice of the Islands or of the Moana. 
Insignificant this small voice may have been in regards to the other 
regions of the world, it is a voice that will continue to be echoed if 
the search for meaning will continue. 


Notes 


1 The word literally means all white people that have come from outside of 
Fiji. 
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To What Extent does Theological 
Education in Oceania Perpetuate 
Violence Against Women 



In 2004,1 was very privileged to be invited to work with Muriel Rogers 
WEAVERS, the Women in Theological Education Trogramme 

of the South Pacific Association of Theological Schools. Muriel Rogers first came 

The remit I was given was to set up, organise and run a t0 Eiji on Experience 

. t • i ; T r- 1 t* // ■ • Exchange Programme 

workshop entitled Dialogue on Violence, 1 alking and Practising . . * , * TT . , 

r ^ ^ d run jointly by the United 

Theology \ for male and female faculty members of all the Society j or the 
twenty three Pacific schools and colleges affiliated to Propagation of the 
SPATS. The workshop was the second stage in a four- Gospel and the World 

year programme entitled Theology in Praxis , Overcoming Methodist Church. As a 
J r & . volunteer\ she worked 

Violence Through Theological Education. The workshop was SPATS helping to 

duly held in Nadave, Suva, Fiji Islands from 30 July to 5 co-ordinate the ongoing 

August 2004. work of WEAVERS. 

During her time there she 

, . , . , . , . . . ... helped to set up and run a 

Contained within the title question is an implicit statement, mr p> s h 0 p to look at 

'theological education in Oceania perpetuates violence Violence against women 

against women/ Can this statement be supported through us a theological issue. On 

praxis and the written word? he , r retu ™ t0 En & land > 

r she used her experiences 

in Fiji as the basis for her 

In an attempt to answer this question, I will start by asking AL4 in Pastoral 

another question. 'Do outsiders have the right to speak Theology. Muriel now 

for and about Pacific Islanders?’ Vilsoni Hereniko believes, ^ lves in M Edmunds 

i ^ j j ^ i where she is the Special 

The least that outsiders can do if they wish to speak as AT , ^ ,■ / • 

J r Needs Coordinator in a 

though they were some authority on Pacific societies is to Catholic Upper School. 
invite indigenous Pacific Islanders to share the space with 
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them either as co presenters or as discussants or respondents.’ (Borofsky, 
2000:86) In a bid to address this problem, I have tried to let the Pacific 
Islander Theologians speak for themselves through praxis and through 
the published word. 

To initiate dialogue on violence, each of the participating members 
was asked to complete a questionnaire about violence prior to their 
arrival at the workshop. The responses to this questionnaire provided a 
starting point for the process of conscientization through praxis. Sr 
Keiti-Ann Kanongata’a, reminding us that dialogue means sharing, 
opened the process of dialogue at the Workshop. Being very mindful 
of the Pacific context of the work, the dialogue proceeded in the 
form of story-telling, firstly personal story-telling to inform as to where 
the topic is in our context of life, followed by each college and school 
presenting the story of their institution in relation to the violence 
contained within, in order to address the question 'where are we as 
theologians?’ 

During the schools’ and colleges’ story telling, only in one instance was 
there any major discord between male and female, the male feeling 
that there was no violence towards women and the female feeling very 
damaged by the violence she felt she had received. This was clearly 
reflected in the initial questionnaire, the male faculty member reporting 
no violence and the female faculty member abstaining. This is indicative 
of the position women are in generally, they feel they are unable to go 
against what the men say and so say nothing at all. 

The story-telling of the colleges and schools focused on discrimination, 
oppression, physical violence and the violence of language. Violence 
caused by discrimination was believed to have eliminating effects, to 
ignore women’s credibility and to marginalize women. Violence causing 
oppression suppresses gifts and talents, rejects participation and 
disregards partnerships. 

Language was seen to be violent when it discriminates, when it violates 
rights, when it induces hurt and pain and when it underestimates the 
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ability of women. The two most prominent areas of violence through 
language are seen when men do not want to listen to women students 
and hurl derogatory remarks at them when they are trying to join in a 
discussion or when addressing the group. Another incidence of 
oppression through language was cited but this drew differing responses 
from different women. In one of the Oceanian countries, the term 
‘faletua’ is used for the minister’s wife. This means "house at the back’. 
Women from other Oceanian countries felt this to be derogatory and 
belittling, but the women who bore that tide did not. They were happy 
to bear that tide with pride, as they said everything that is important 
for the welfare and well being of the family and the household takes 
place in the back of the house; they see it as a term of power. 

This illustrates not only the cultural differences but cultural interpretation, 
even within Oceania. It also reflects the ambiguous nature of violence. 
There is great cultural diversity within Oceania and so grouping responses 
together can lead to misinterpretation of a situation and can itself be 
seen as doing violence to the facts, as each of these comments applies 
to some of the schools and colleges but not to all. The differences 
between male perceptions and female perceptions, illustrated well by 
the one college where there was strong and painful disagreement, 
emphasise the importance of the role of the person, are they the actor 
or the recipient? A full transcript of the stories told by the schools and 
colleges of Oceania can be found in Rogers Vol. 2, 2004. 

On completion of the story telling from the schools and colleges it 
was unanimously agreed that the answer to the question, “Do we really 
believe there is violence?” was yes. So, through praxis with Pacific Islander 
Theologians, the existence of violence in the theological schools and 
colleges is confirmed, thus supporting the title statement. Can further 
confirmation be found through the writings of Pacific Islander 
Theologians? 

Finding confirmation through the written word has proven to be quite 
difficult. There are a small number of Pacific Islander theologians, both 
male and female, who are making a stand and being prepared to challenge 
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the existing roles and status of women. Roina Fa’atauva’a, the first 
Western Samoan woman to be accepted as a student in the Bachelor 
of Theology programme at the Pacific Theological College in Fiji talks 
of her struggle and the opposition she met. 'She met opposition from 
the church, from other women and from the students with whom she 
has studied.’ When seeking to enroll at the Pacific Theological College 
she discovered 'she must have a background of theological education 
and have attended a theological college prior to entering PTC.’ This 
was not possible for Roina as at that time, women in Samoa could not 
be accepted at theological colleges as colleges trained for ordination, 
which was only open to men. The second major obstacle to be faced 
was the refusal of Roina’s church to sponsor her. This was a prior 
requisite for attendance at PTC. The women of Roina’s church eventually 
sponsored her but not financially. It fell to her family to support her. 
(Mackenzie, 1990:38-39) 

Sereima Lomaloma, the first Pacific Islander woman ordained to the 
priesthood of the Anglican church, talks of the barriers that exist, barriers 
'that are made by humans, that result from fear, insecurity, prejudice, 
bigotry, obstinacy and even Godlessness!’ She explains how these barriers 
affect her. 'Those barriers negate my existence. They deny me the full 
humanity that God has bestowed upon me.’ (Lomaloma,1996:50) 

Keiti-Ann Kanongata’a (1992), when talking about the emergence of 
women in Oceania as a Pacific women’s theology of birthing and 
liberation, identifies two prominent religious issues which women of 
the Pacific need to address urgently: 'the development of a theology 
of human hood which recognises all individuals as equal with equal 
access to freedom, justice and peace; and the struggle for ordination 
of women, which is not possible at present in most pacific churches.’ 
She uses the biblical image of the 'woman bent double’ as a way of 
identifying Pacific women. There is a need for them to be freed from 
their bondage and then empowered so they can stand upright. They 
are in bondage to the power of slavery, domination, exploitation, 
misunderstanding, and so can be identified as 'women deformed by 
society and church’. She states that 'only when we recognise the 'woman 
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bent double’ in our midst will we be able to articulate theologically a 
vision of God’s salvation and community that allows all women to 
become free from dehumanisation”. Hopefully the process of the 
workshop, and in particular the telling of the stories from the schools 
and colleges, has contributed to the recognizing of the 'woman bent 
double.’ 

The tides of the next two works say much about the lack of written 
evidence. Ilisapeci J. Meo asks, Why do women remain silent in meetings 
and discussions with men?’ (Meo, 1990) She believes it is necessary to 
discuss and to identify the causes of women’s silence, then ways and 
means should be searched for that will enhance women’s ability to 
open up and speak up. She asks, 'Do we consider this silence as a 
women’s habit? Is it part of their respective cultures? Do we consider 
this silence a problem? Have women become domesticated and tamed, 
so that they do not look at their silence as a problem?’ 

To help answer these questions she interviewed a number of women 
at the Pacific Theological College who identified the following causes 
of oppression that have kept women silent for so long. 

'In the authoritative, sometimes dictatorial upbringing in the family. 
Women are ordered to keep quiet and denied an adequate education 
and opportunities to participate in doing important things. They are 
dominated by men’s masculinity and are thus afraid of saying the wrong 
things which will be laughed at. They lack support and encouragement 
from both males and females, and there is a general negative attitude 
towards women among leading people, including ministers, priests and 
other church leaders.’ 

All of these causes were supported by the stories of the theological 
schools and colleges. For these women, being forced, by whatever 
means, to remain silent is in itself an act of violence. Meo’s experience 
of working with women leads her to believe that 'women are unique, 
gifted and blessed individuals.’ She sees women as being ready to 
participate fully both in church and in society, but sees most of their 
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unique gifts still frozen and not allowed to be exercised. If women are 
to be transformed into whole persons, their gifts need to be "recognised, 
tapped, accepted and developed/ The way to do this is through 
education and training. 

The most comprehensive coverage of violence within the theological 
institutions is to be found in the work of Joan Alleluia Filemoni- 
Tofaeono, Cracking the Silence (Tofaeono, n. d.); again, the tide of the 
work saying much about the silence inherent in this area. Tofaeono sees 
the silence about the issue of violence against women being because it 
has become part of the accepted culture in at least some of the 
institutions. Violence against women is not only found amongst the 
student population but extends to include some of the staff members. 
In an almost exclusively male staff there is no urgency to raise awareness 
about an issue that may implicate their own members. The stories told 
at the workshop certainly had elements of violence being the accepted 
culture and it certainly wasn’t talked about, even if it was recognised. 
Tofaeono cites four case studies of violence in theological institutions 
under the headings of: 

A Husband’s Duty - "the physical beating of a wife "out of a "duty’ 
to teach obedience and instill respect for the husband’s authority’ 

Abuse under Pressure - "violent outbursts of anger are acceptable 
and can easily be pardoned with a cultural apology’ 

The Protective Shroud of Leadership - "like many male theologians 
in Oceanian theological institutions, he can "make all the right noises’ 
and appear publicly to condemn discrimination against women, 
while at the same time practicing abusive behaviour toward women 
himself and implicitly condoning it in others’ 

The Correlation of Institutional and Physical Abuse — this case 
"explains the inability and un-preparedness of church leaders in the 
regions’ theological institutions to play their pastoral roles adequately 
when presented with real-life conflict situations... college authorities 
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were successful only in turning one couple’s dilemma into a topic 
for gossip’.(Tofaeono, n. d.:125-128) 

The perpetuation of violence is ‘deeply rooted in inadequate theological 
assumptions and interpretations’.(Tofaeono, n. d.:131) One of the main 
assumptions is that violence is off-limits in theological education because 
it is deemed to be a private matter. This leads to an unwillingness to 
incorporate the problem of violence into the traditional European 
paradigm of theological education being fragmented into discrete 
academic disciplines. The disciplines usually covered are Moral theology, 
Pastoral Psychology, Systematic Theology, Bioethics, Church History, 
Ministry, Biblical Studies and Theology. Often the women’s courses 
teach family education and ethics and the women are then encouraged 
to share what they have learnt with their husbands. In the climate that 
was reflected in the story telling at the workshop, the expectation that 
the men will listen to the women telling them how they should behave 
within the marital situation feels to be slightly in the realm of fantasy. 

The aim of theological education, in the pacific, is to breed theologically 
sophisticated academics and so the link between theoretical learning 
and its application in the real world of harsh realities is missing. Often, 
reference made to violence in the teaching of the institutions is to look 
at violence in the Old Testament. The traditional theories that arise 
from this are no longer effective or relevant in the contemporary context 
but these are the theories that women are expected to live by. The 
following are extracts from a questionnaire run under the auspices of 
the Pacific Theological College, date and author unknown. The first 
was made by a male minister from the United Church of Christ, Marshall 
Islands, based on teachings from Genesis Chapter 2. 

‘the woman is lower in status from the man. She has to follow 
the man and not walk beside him, she has to listen and not talk back to 
the man and it is her duty to obey and do everything to satisfy her 
husband. Though, she is traditionally the backbone of a clan or family. 
She has almost nothing to say in making decisions in the family, 
community, and especially the church’. 
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The second was made by a male minister from the Church of the 
Community of Christ in American Samoa, again based on Genesis 2. 

‘I believe that the inequality of status has long been the emphasis 
of our traditional interpretation of this biblical reference. It has in many 
ways become a tool of oppression for the status of women. The text 
has been read and looked at to support the subjectivity of women 
both in church and culture. The creation of woman “out of man” 
became the dominant idea for ages rather that the creation of woman 
from “ the bone on my bone and flesh of my flesh 5 . 

Students who have been trained in theological institutions where violence 
was never addressed will carry with them the belief that such violence 
is a normal and acceptable way of life, thus enabling perpetuation. 
‘Violence will be viewed as a problem-solving device, not only at home 
but also in the parishes or church institutions where they will be working. 5 
(Tofaeono, n. d.:133) 

Tofaeono also identifies violence within the roles ascribed to women 
within the theological institutions. She states that ‘student wives are 
confined to the domestic arena and see their role as serving their 
husbands 5 needs, providing a tranquil, well-managed home environment 
within which the husbands will be free to concentrate on their studies 
with minimal interruption. 5 She does accept that there are some 
institutions where students 5 wives are allowed to study alongside their 
husband but all is not as equal as may at first seem. Tofaeono cites the 
following problems; resentment can be caused between couples if the 
woman surpasses the man in academic achievement. ‘If the husband 
fails, both are required to leave the college, even if the wife is doing 
well. If the husband is not performing well academically, the marks of 
his wife may be lowered to avoid shame for the husband. 5 (p.144) 
Although both husband and wife are undertaking the same training, 
the wife is still expected to run the home and look after the children so 
the husband has the time needed to complete his studies. On completion 
of training, it is the husband who is ordained, the wife becoming the 
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minister’s wife, although she has equivalent qualifications. This reinforces 
the belief that only men are capable of becoming ministers. 

For most women in Oceania, theological training is not an option. The 
few who have completed formal theological education find themselves 
placed by the churches in areas that are deemed to be ‘feminine.’ A 
woman from Western Samoa, who has a Masters degree in theology, 
told me that all she is allowed to do in the church is to make the tea and 
coffee. She is not allowed to become involved in any of the ministry, 
activities, discussions or decision-making. 

Through the responses to the questionnaire prior to the workshop, 
through discussions which crossed cultural and gender boundaries and 
through the stories of the schools and colleges, we have been able to 
compile a list of areas of violence which have been recognised as 
being present within theological education in Oceania. 

The abuse of power and authority, and the need to control, leads to 
discrimination, oppression, marginalization, elimination, enforced 
invisibility, oppression and suppression. This affects the well being of 
women physically, intellectually, psychologically, emotionally and 
spiritually. It is presented physically as reprisal, punishment, correction 
and duty, verbally through violence of language, abuse of personhood 
and dignity, and through exploitation, both of person and belongings. 
It is legitimised by culture, race, religion and patriarchy. 

All the evidence found, both through praxis and from written sources, 
supports the title question that there is violence within the Oceanian 
theological schools and colleges. 

This then poses another question, in what way do theological thinkings 
teaching and beliefs in Oceania support violence against women? 


The main factors for the reconstruction of Pacific pasts are events 
determined by Euro-American imperialism. Pacific histories are 
commonly structured on the temporal division of the past into 
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‘precontact, early contact, colonial and post colonial periods/ Borofsky, 
2000:455) Based on this, ‘Oceania had no history before imperialism, 
only what is called prehistory/ Prehistory describes a brief prelude to 
the real thing, history beginning with the arrival of the Europeans. When 
a people’s past is viewed as not history, the roots of their culture are 
drastically shortened, and their existence is declared to be doubtful. 
History is not simply about facts and events, it is about people. 

If we are to look at theological thinking, beliefs and teaching we need 
to look back to the arrival of theology in Oceania, that is to the arrival 
of the missionaries. Tournier believes mission means conquest. He asks, 
‘where is the frontier between missionary zeal and the will to power?’ 
Tournier, 1978:149) He believes ‘missions to heathen lands . . . were 
permeated throughout with a preconception of the superiority of the 
white race.’ (Tournier, 1978:150) The western invaders employed sexual 
images to romanticise the relationship of subordination and domination. 
The colonisers were often portrayed as the active and masculine while 
the colonised were seen as passive and feminine. Along with the 
missionaries came colonisation and along with colonisation came an 
unequal power structure, reinforced by the ideologies of racial and 
cultural superiority. ‘The colonial regimes introduced their own 
educational and social systems, their languages and their religions as 
part of their civilising mission to the heathens. Missionaries were sent to 
win souls for Christ while bodies were colonised and foreign lands 
violendy confiscated.’ (Kwok, 2000:16) Within the island nations this 
diversity of religions and languages brought in by the differing colonial 
regimes still remains. 

In many of the Island nations, history was taught to young children in 
the form of fictional stories. Also prevalent was the use of dance and 
song as repositories of the past and present, dance and song being 
performed as part of rituals and ceremonies. As the native people were 
taught to read and write, less attention was paid to oral history and 
traditional stories were replaced by Greek mythology, biblical narrative 
and Shakespeare. Most historians rely on written records and other 
kinds of concrete documentation as their primary sources and give 
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little credence to oral narratives, which they see as tales disconnected 
from the physical world, therefore impossible of verification, and so 
they belong to prehistory and have no relevance for today. As Edward 
Said said, “The power to narrate or to block other narratives from 
forming or emerging is very important to culture and imperialism and 
constitutes one of the main connections between them.” (Borofsky, 
2000:83) 

The effects of this blocking of narratives are still very strong today and 
still dictate education in all forms. 

£ We have to take careful note of our indoctrination by our 
contemporary elite groups and ruling classes, of which we, 
the senior staff of the university are members. How and for 
what purposes are we directing our people’s thinking and 
memories? What do we allow to be taught thoroughly, to be 
taught only cursorily, or not taught at all, in our schools and 
other institutions of learning? What do we read or not read, 
hear or not hear, see or not see in our mass media? Where and 
wherefore are the silences? ... In the schools it is forbidden 
to speak in ones native tongue, everything must take place in 
English or French. On entering the school the child must take 
leave of his past, his present, his kin. It is like a door which is 
sealed behind him so that a new world may be designed afresh 
unhindered by the weight of tradition unmoved by the voices 
of the ancestors.’(Borofsky, 2000:463-3) 

The construction of Western theology during this critical period of 
colonial expansion must be questioned in so far as it too was shaped 
by the ethos of empire-building. The colonial experience has left a 
long-lasting imprint on former colonies. 

Cultural identity is formed in a complex process of claiming one’s 
position within a network of relationships and telling the narrative that 
gives one meaning while listening to many other narratives. 
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In practice both missionary and official colonial interventions had to 
take existing institutions and relations into account and Christian notions 
of underlying human equality were often placed in the background by 
hierarchizing practices or submerged by more specific theological 
discourses about the nature of particular societies and peoples. In 
Oceania, the highest honour was granted to the sacred chief. The 
patriarchal clergy system brought by the missionaries was easily accepted 
and adapted. The patriarchal clergy system of imported Christianity 
was well attuned to the institutions of the indigenous priesthood and 
chiefly system. Ordained clergy, earthly messengers of the Christian 
God, were treated with awe and veneration. Transference of sacred 
chiefly powers onto the clergy allows them to rule as if they were high 
ranking chiefs themselves. The concentration of power in the clergy 
meant the clergy have become the central operating force behind the 
life of Oceanian communities. 

This has left women in the position of being doubly subordinate, 
subordinated within the indigenous hierarchy and then subordinated 
again within the colonial hierarchy. This double subordination of women 
was a point raised at the workshop by Rev Seferosa Carroll, 'When we 
had Christian missionaries, even though white women were marginalised 
in their own patriarchal society, when they went on missions they were 
actually at the centre. So they became also part of the perpetrators and 
part of the perpetuating of oppression.’ (Rogers, 2004) She commented 
upon the fact that this still continues, that within the stories from the 
colleges, it had been mentioned that European women were allowed 
to lecture but Oceanian women were not. 

The coming of the missionaries should have been good news to 
women but now, 'besides the cultural norms and taboos that bound 
her and held her in subjection two other oppressive elements have 
been added to her world the loaded interpretation of certain biblical 
passages and the predominantly male church ministries and institutions.’ 
(King, 1994:139) Tamez believes that 'myths — ideologies that distort 
reality have been created based on these texts, not so much because of 
information contained in the story per se but because of the conditions 
imposed by a society structured around men as its centre and by a 
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particular way of reading the story which places emphasis on its 
peripheral aspects and by a storytelling technique that employs liberal 
description and repetition as literary devices/ She goes on to state that 
‘on many occasions, the readers of these texts have elevated the example 
to the category of divine law. The result is thus a legitimation and 
legislation as if it were holy of an order unfavourable to women/ 
King, 1994:194) 

Two women in the Bible have been chosen by the male hierarchy to 
describe women, both women described as virgins. Eve was created 
by God, from man, to be man’s helper and companion. Man was 
given the right to rule over woman, Genesis 3, and man was given the 
power to name woman, giving him the authority to be the sole ruler in 
the relationship. This belief in male headship and female submission 
has never been rejected. Eve was the one who ate of the apple, Ewe 
turned away from God into rebellion. She brought sin into the world. 
Mary, the mother of God, listened, responded, and received God into 
herself. ‘Eve was sexual and evil. Mary was sexless and good. The 
disobedience of one virgin was set right by the obedience of another 
virgin/ (Spong, 1992:210) Mary Magdalene, the Mary who accompanied 
Jesus in his ministry and who appears to have been well favoured, has 
been defiled by the church by being presented as a sinner and a prostitute. 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, has been proclaimed by the all-male hierarchy 
as the ideal woman. But, ‘Mary entered the realm of the gods as one 
deprived of her humanity. She was a virgin bride, a virgin mother, a 
perpetual virgin, and a postpartum virgin. She was immaculately 
conceived at birth and bodily assumed at the moment of death/ (Spong, 
1992:218) If Mary is to be the ideal woman that is accepted by the 
male church ‘then in one stroke every other woman was and is rendered 
inadequate, incomplete and incompetent. Celibate males who constituted 
the decision making body of the church had succeeded in defining the 
ideal woman in such a way as to universalise guilt among women.’ 
Women are now made to feel guilty if they feel desire, to feel guilty if 
they marry, guilty if they are not obedient to their father, husband or 
priest as it is always going to be a male that holds authority over them. 
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Mary has become a male created female figure who embodies the 
kind of woman dominant males think is ideal, but a kind of woman 
which is impossible for any woman to ever be. 

Within the dichotomy of double subordination created by indigenous 
hierarchy and colonial hierarchy, three particular areas of theological 
thinking directly and powerfully affect the lives of all women in Oceania. 
This is not to say that these are the only areas which do so. The first area 
is the theology of marriage. Within Oceania, as within other parts of 
the world, marriage has developed along patriarchal lines. Within this 
framework, wives are limited to procreation and nurture whilst husbands 
give orders and make all the decisions. Women are considered to be 
lesser beings and so have to be obedient and submissive to their husbands. 
This framework, with its emphasis on procreation, labels women who 
are barren as worthless, they are unable to fulfill the role prescribed for 
them by men and so are of no use. Similarly, when a woman is widowed, 
she is perceived to be no longer of any use. 

The distinctive character given to men and women is believed to be 
God’s intent as seen in the creation story. Woman was created from 
man so man is the origin and goal of the woman’s life. Woman was 
created to be man’s helper, she is subject to him. The fall resulted from 
the man listening to the woman and submitting to her leadership. Man 
has now been given the responsibility of leadership as woman is more 
susceptible to being lured away by evil. LaCugna (1993) sees the doctrine 
of the Trinity as adding to this belief that woman should be submissive 
to man. She states that in classical Trinitarian theology, God the Father 
is the source of the Son and so by analogy, the man is the source of the 
woman. God the Son is said to be obedient and even submissive toward 
God the Father, hence women are to be obedient and submit to men. 

‘It is this patriarchal theology of marriage which is still the unquestioned 
norm in Oceanian Christian communities. It is deeply rooted in the 
consciousness of Oceanian Christians, particularly by the men, who 
refuse to acknowledge the complementary status of each partner in 
marriage. This boils down to the violation of personhood of women 
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and feeds directly into Oceanian Christian men’s justification for the 
acts of violence they commit against their wives. 5 (Tofaeono, n. d.:92) It 
is very difficult for women to try to stand against this as they are taught 
this by the clergy who hold double power as men of God supported 
by their chiefly status. It is very difficult for women to access any 
theological training so they are often unable to challenge this belief 
from a position of knowledge. 

The second area is the theology of sacrifice. Gnanadason (1997) quotes 
Brown and Parker (1989) as seeing Christianity as an abusive theology 
that glorifies suffering. They view God as the demanding father carrying 
out the suffering and death of his own son. They are not surprised that 
there is so much abuse with a predominant image or theology of 
divine child abuse. Gnanadason comments on the idea of Christ being 
the scapegoat for a wicked and cruel world, but Christ gave himself 
for a purpose. The theology of sacrifice is thrust onto women but 
their suffering is not voluntary and it serves no purpose. Women are 
being made the scapegoat of this theology. The whole point of Christ’s 
suffering was that he brought new life to humanity. Suffering that is 
inflicted by the oppressor and is passively accepted does not lead to 
new life, it is destructive and evil. 

The theology of atonement told by the church tells women they must 
endure in silence. Women have been told that they have a superior 
capacity for self-sacrifice, self-denial and suffering and that this is their 
ministry, the cross they have to bear. Jesus suffered far more than they 
and he was able to forgive. ‘This imposed Christian virtue of sacrifice 
for women was adapted and adopted wholesale by Oceanian Christian 
women, who learned to internalise their suffering in silence and were 
taught that self-sacrifice is what makes one a true Christian, and especially 
since their trials are in no way comparable to the suffering of the Saviour 
who redeemed their sins.’ (Tofaeono, n. d.:96) Poling (1991), states that 
many survivors of sexual violence have been encouraged by the church 
to suffer abuse in silence without seeking justice for their mistreatment. 
While women suffer in silence, male perpetrators are leaders in the 
church and in society without accountability for their crimes. 
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The theology of sacrifice was imposed on the gender-based divisions 
of labour which already existed in Oceania. These divisions were 
different in the different Island Nations and were formed as a necessary 
means to uphold each individual community. The important part was 
that each role was necessary, no one role was deemed as being superior. 
The introduction of Christianity introduced a rigid stratification and an 
unequal status. Women were confined to the private sphere and men to 
the public realm. The missionaries brought with them the Victorian 
virtue of Christian womanhood, meekness and obedience without 
question becoming the norm. Self-sacrifice then became a form of 
belittlement. The Victorian virtue of meekness is still very evident in the 
form of dress forced upon women, especially the wives of clergy. In 
a hot and humid country, women are still supposed to be completely 
covered and can be punished by their husbands and the church for not 
conforming to this. 

The theology of sacrifice gives rise to the theology of forgiveness, the 
third theological area. As women have been taught that self-sacrifice is 
what makes a true Christian so they are taught to forgive the abusive 
treatment of men and the passage from Matthew 18:21 is used to 
suggest there should be no end to their forgiveness. In Oceania, ‘the 
standard counsel of male clergy for female victims of domestic violence 
to respond to their abusers with forgiveness and unconditioned Christian 
love only encourages more violence, and avoids dealing with the 
destructive consequences of violent behaviours/ (Tofaeono, n. d.:99) 
The theology of forgiveness has a very firm hold as it sits very well 
with the cultural and tribal beliefs already present. It is taught and upheld 
by the clergy and the tribal chiefs. The theology of forgiveness taught 
in Oceania forgets that forgiveness must go hand in hand with justice 
and with repentance. By being told to forgive and forget any violence 
committed against them women are being told that they and they alone 
are the ones who need to meet the demands of the church. 

The glib demand for forgiveness from women whose bodies and 
souls have been wounded, when no adequate retribution, has been 
made is an injustice and the traditional emphasis on forgiving and 
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forgetting only further abuses the woman. Forgiveness is only possible 
in the aftermath of abuse if the person has been assured of their personal 
safety and is no longer subjected to abuse in any form. Even after 
abuse has ceased, forgiveness is a long and difficult process. 

Theological Schools and Colleges are in the unique position of training 
and influencing all the future clergy. The clergy hold immense power 
within the Oceanian communities so the schools and colleges also hold 
immense power. If life in the theological institutions condones and 
legitimises violence then this will be accepted as normal by the clergy 
and so not condemned or even questioned. If life in the theological 
institutions highlights the hidden and underlying violence within the 
community and within theological interpretation and strongly condemns 
it, this will be transferred by the clergy into society and change can 
happen. The theological institutions have both the ability and the 
responsibility to bring this about. 

During my stay in Oceania, I was very privileged to work with some 
very courageous and dedicated men and women who were prepared 
to open themselves to the idea that their institutions were causing pain 
and damage to the women of Oceania. Thank you all. 
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Theological Education 
as Reflective Practice 
in South Pacific Cultures 

This essay is dedicated to the dear memory of Samiuela To a 
Tinau (1934-2007) who taught pastoral care at Pacific 
Theological Collegefor many years and who served in administrative 
leadership there. I am grateful to have had the opportunity to 
learn from him as a colleague and to cherish him as a friend. 

From 1994 to 1997, I was teaching at the ecumenical 
Pacific Theological College (PTC) in the Republic of 
Fiji in the area of Church Ministries. I also coordinated 
the review of the curriculum for the Bachelor of Divinity 
during this time. The integrating theme of PTC’s 
curriculum was “missiological concern” within the Pacific 
cultural context (PTC 1996). The students at this College 
were indigenous Pacific Islanders from throughout 
Melanesia, Polynesia and Micronesia. The College had 
been founded in 1966 by the newly independent 
Protestant churches throughout Oceania, with the help 
of the International Missionary Council, for the purpose 
of educating religious leadership within the Pacific 
context (www.ptc.ac.fj). 

During the time I was at PTC, students came from Cook 
Islands, Federated States of Micronesia, French Polynesia, 
Kiribati, Nauru, New Caledonia, Niue, Marshall Islands, 
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Papua New Guinea, Samoa, American Samoa, Solomon Islands, 
Tonga, Tuvalu, and Vanuatu as well as Fiji and Rotuma. This 
institution therefore contained a unique culture—generally “Pacific” 
or “Oceanic”—but fundamentally cross-cultural. No cultural group, 
including Fijian, was in the majority. I do not have direct experience 
of the home cultures of these constituent groups, however, except 
for Fiji. 

After departing Fiji in 1997,1 continued to work with Pacific Islanders 
in theological education, but in the context of New Zealand and 
among the Pacific Island immigrant community there through the 
Presbyterian School of Ministry. I was part of that faculty until 
2002 when I returned to the United States. My reflections today 
grow out of these experiences of theological education in South 
Pacific societies. 

In a recent volume on practical theology, John Swinton and Harriet 
Mowat (Swinton and Mowat 2006, 34; citing McLeod 2001, 3) 
distinguish between three types of knowledge: (1) reflexive 
knowledge, (2) knowledge of phenomena, and (3) knowledge of 
the “other.” They suggest that the reflexive dimension of learning is 
nearly always present as a person becomes increasingly aware of his 
or her own assumptions, biases and dispositions toward learning. 
This is certainly the case, I would add, when the situation involves the 
experience of working cross-culturally as a guest within the “other’s” 
culture. Indeed, reflecting on my experience teaching in the South 
Pacific, I would suggest that these three modes of knowing are 
intertwined in such a way that opportunities for reflexive learning 
continue to come to the fore. 

Initially, when one enters another culture, one tends to notice aspects 
of cultural difference. One’s initial curiosity tends to provoke questions 
about one’s cultural hosts (the “other”) and about their seemingly 
strange practices (cultural phenomena). Living and working in the 
other's culture over time, however, almost inevitably shifts the ground 
underneath one’s feet. The other culture becomes the norm, and one 
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begins to question one’s own sense of competence and knowledge. 
In the earlier months of cross-cultural work, this de-centering can 
be experienced as confusion or disorientation, and it is often labeled 
“culture shock.” Increasingly, though, as time progresses, one finds 
oneself puzzling productively over one’s own cultural assumptions 
and behavioral patterns. The initially strange norms of the other 
culture become a new point of reference for questioning and 
evaluating one’s own culturally conditioned understanding. This in 
turn, for a teacher, gives new shape to one’s pedagogy. 


Pacific cultural patterns are best seen as dynamic rather than static. 
They are constantly in a process of drawing on a wealth of cultural 
resources in order to address meaningfully the many contemporary 
challenges to traditional ways of life. In describing differences I 
encountered between Pacific and Western cultural patterns, I do not 
mean to caricature one cultural group or another or to draw too 
stark a contrast between them. I have already described the many 
different national groups that constituted the Pacific Island community 
at PTC; each of these cultures is quite unique. 

“Western” cultures at PTC were normally represented only among 
the faculty. Approximately half of the members of the faculty during 
the time I was there came from the island nations of the Pacific 
region; the other half of the faculty were considered “Westerners” 
arriving from the United States, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, 
Great Britain, and Germany; also, one member of the faculty came 
from India and one from Indonesia. My personal points of reference 
for describing the my own assumptions as being of “Western” culture 
are my experiences as a male European-American teaching in 
educational institutions in the United States and in New Zealand. 

In this paper, I wish to describe four areas of cultural difference that 
I encountered while teaching in the South Pacific which challenged 
my culturally shaped assumptions and which provoked shifts in my 
pedagogical practice. These four areas are: (1) orientation to time; 
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(2) the relationship between the self and the community; (3) a strong 
cultural encouragement of agreement and unity; and (4) peculiarities 
of Pacific patriarchy Each shall be discussed in turn. In each of these 
areas, I was initially confused by apparent cultural difference, then 
moved by curiosity concerning others’ cultural practices, and finally 
found my own understanding and pedagogy being challenged and 
shaped. Each of these four areas shall be discussed in turn. 

Orientation to Time 

First, time turns differently in the South Pacific. To a Westerner 
accustomed to rushing, the pace is noticeably slower. The calendar is 
cyclic (Tuwere 1992; Tuwere 2002), and punctuality is socially 
determined—the kairos of when people are present rather than the 
chronos of the clock’s dictates. Impacting my pedagogy most, however, 
was a different conception of past, present and future; Pacific peoples 
traditionally do not distinguish as sharply as Westerners between these 
tenses. The future is seen through the eyes of the past. There is an 
investment in tradition which orients people to their present realities as 
well as to their future possibilities. They live within a chronological 
continuum which presents a particular challenge related to time. They 
struggle to integrate meaningfully the traditions of the past and social 
change in the present as they navigate toward a less certain future 
(Robillard 1992). 

The language of Kiribati (formerly the Gilbert Islands in Micronesia), 
for instance, uses only a single tense. Rumaroti Tenten from Kiribati 
graduated from PTC and now teaches at Tangintebu Theological 
College in Kiribati. His B.D. thesis argued that social change in Kiribati 
was largely due to technological and architectural innovation in the 
maneaba (traditional Kiribati meeting house) which was brought about 
due to the influence of phosphate mining (Tenten 1994; Tenten 1993, 
77-80). This thesis is a profound work in which social change is evaluated 
in terms of economic, technological and acculturative influences. To 
my amazement as his advisor, though, the tenses of verbs in earlier 
drafts of this thesis gave little indication of whether he was talking 
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about present or past even as he was addressing the topic of social 
change. 

In Melanesia, people typically gesture forward when speaking about 
their ancestors, and they gesture in a backward direction when discussing 
the future. This is the opposite from Western patterns of gesturing; 
Westerners tend to gesture forward when envisioning future events, 
and gesture backward when discussing the past. For Melanesians, though 
the past is known and is before their eyes as a part of their present, 
while the future is not known in the same way and lies outside their 
field of view. This different perspective of time, I found, has 
implications for any course that involves the setting of goals and the 
determining of strategies for attaining those goals. In the theological 
curriculum at PTC, this was especially apparent to me in the areas of 
religious education, church administration, and research methods. The 
challenge in these courses is to begin with that which is experienced 
rather than that which is envisioned. 

When I first began to teach educational curriculum design in this context, 
I constructed a course that moved logically (at least in my mind) from 
learning theory to the establishment of educational goals for a curriculum, 
and from the establishment of such goals to the design of a curriculum 
for approaching these goals and an evaluative process for measuring 
success in attaining them. The final project in this class was for students 
to design a curriculum that would be realistic with regard to its 
envisioned educational goals and would be fitting for the learning style 
of their imagined students. I found the logic of this approach, however, 
to be largely counter-intuitive to my students who from the first day 
of class had in mind designs for curricula based on their own lived 
experience. Their “final projects” tended to reflect these familiar 
educational models and assumptions more than the goal-oriented 
methodology of the course. 

When teaching this subject subsequendy, I altered the assignment so 
that a “curriculum design” was the initial assignment rather than the 
final project. Due two weeks into the course, students were asked to 
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design a curriculum. For the rest of the course, this curriculum was 
then analyzed by the students with regard to subject areas of the course: 
their understanding of learning theory for different populations of 
students, clarification of hoped-for learning outcomes, and examination 
of teaching methods. Alternatives were discussed and speculation was 
encouraged. At the conclusion of the course, students were asked to 
evaluate and revise their initial curricula in light of their learning. Rather 
than beginning with a conceptual vision, clarifying that vision into 
anticipated goals, and designing a curriculum on the basis of such 
conceptual visioning and anticipating; students were asked to “begin 
with something:” to describe a curriculum, and then to assess, question, 
evaluate, modify and redesign that curriculum. 

After immigrating from Fiji to New Zealand and finding a mix of 
Westerners and Pacific Islanders in my classes on field education and 
pastoral ministry, I found that I was able to combine both approaches 
at once—both a future-oriented goal-setting educational process and 
a more present-oriented “this-is-what-I-want-to-do” approach to the 
subject. These courses allowed for considerable individual variability 
in establishing learning contracts. I utilized a basic worksheet for 
establishing learning goals and objectives, containing a grid with parallel 
columns for: (1) General Goals, (2) Specific Objectives, (3) Actual 
Activities, (4) Evidence/Criteria, and (5) Time-frame or Due-Dates. 
Students could work either forwards or backwards in filling out this 
grid; that is, they could choose where to begin in using this worksheet. 
They could begin with learning goals before refining particular objectives 
and determining specific activities in ministry. Conversely, they could 
begin concretely with the activities themselves, and induce from these 
concrete activities what they might be learning. Furthermore, periodic 
evaluation of these learning goals throughout the semester allowed 
students to further identify their learning and to refine this process. 

I have carried this process over into my current work with ministry 
students in the Upper Midwest of the United States. I first introduce 
the goal-setting process with the anecdote about gesturing forward 
and backward. I then give the students the worksheet along with 
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permission to work with it in whichever timely manner works for 
them. This, I find, is appreciated by these adult students who have 
different learning styles, and it further encourages them to help each 
other in this process—some helping others to concretize their future- 
directed goals, and others helping some to induce the potential learning 
ingredient in the concrete activities that they already intend to do. 

There is a greater mix, I find, among Western students—with some 
preferring to work in one direction and some in the other. This 
degree of individual variability in the West, however, points to two 
other areas of cultural variability relevant to theological education 
when moving between these two vast cultural worlds: (a) different 
conceptions of the relationship between the individual self and the 
community, and (b) a difference in the degree to which conformity 
or individual differences are encouraged. 

Individual Self and Community 

In the Pacific, one wants to avoid standing out from the crowd, and 
one wants to assist one’s fellows in avoiding having to stand out 
from the crowd. One can stand out from the crowd by suffering 
the embarrassment of being wrong, of being the dunce. But one 
can also stand out by being overly successful. If one student seems 
to be acting in a manner considered haughty, other students may find 
ways to discourage that person’s overachievement. Pacific Islanders 
at PTC used the metaphor of a “bucket of crabs” to describe this 
aspect of their culture. Crabs in a bucket will crawl up on each other 
in an attempt to reach the rim and escape. But just as one crab seems 
ready to make it over the top, another crab will reach up and pull the 
first crab down. Group assignments and team play help the students 
in these cultures utilize their communal identity as a strength and a 
resource for mutual achievement. 

Formation at PTC also occurred largely in the context of groups. 
Both denominational groups and ethnic groups met regularly for 
worship, fellowship and mutual support. In the home-life and the 
village-life of their traditional settings, most Pacific Islanders have 
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seldom experienced being alone. The experience of being alone can 
be very troubling. My colleagues in the Roman Catholic Pacific Regional 
Seminary, located just a block away from PTC, have told me that the 
most difficult aspect of the program there for Pacific Islanders in that 
seminary is the emphasis on personal formation and private prayer. 
Their experience of being alone in prayerful reflection, I was told, can 
be “terrifying to them.” PTC avoided this by simply expecting 
spirituality to take communal forms. 

Pastoral care, as taught at PTC, emphasized the importance of pastoral 
practice within community and pastoral care to families. Individual, 
person-to-person care or counseling was less emphasized. The Vice- 
Principal of the College and Lecturer in Pastoral Care was Toa Finau. 
As a Tongan, Toa had experienced particular loneliness and stress when 
he had taken CPE (Clinical Pastoral Education) in an American context. 
He was careful at PTC not to isolate students as he helped them to 
develop skill as pastoral care-givers. Toa drew on family systems theory 
to help students continue to perceive their parishioners living within 
community, but he provided a de-emphasis on self-differentiation. Toa’s 
approach to pastoral care (which he himself has not published) is 
consistent with my experience of pastoral care in Pacific contexts. At 
the time of death, for instance, the bereaved are visited by entire groups 
of people from the church and delegations from neighboring 
communities. This is true both for reguregu in Fiji and for tangi among 
Maori in New Zealand. 

I taught a course in Psychology at PTC that was designed to provide 
theoretical background for other courses in Church ministries such as 
Pastoral Care and Christian Education. Readings included Albert 
Wendt’s novel Pouliuli (Wendt 1977) and David Matsumoto’s textbook, 
People: Psychology from Cultural Perspective (Matsumoto 1994). Pouliuli is a 
fictional story about an old Samoan man who might or might not be 
crazy—provoking debate about the concept of mental illness in the 
Pacific Islands. Matsumoto’s book, People , provides a general overview 
of cross-cultural research as it relates to major areas of psychological 
theory. It opens topics to the students’ own input about their particular 
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cultures with regard to endemic emotions, mental illness, etc. It also 
schematically presents a distinction between an “independent construal 
of the self,” and an “interdependent construal of the self” (Matsumoto 
1994, 21; citing Markus and Kitayama 1991, 224-253). The former, 
the independent construal of the self, is a self-perception characterized 
by personal attributes that are generalized and abstracted from concrete 
relationships and situations. In this independent construal of the self, 
personal attributes are conceived as internalized and possessed by the 
individual person. On the other hand, the interdependent construal of 
the self is a self-perception characterized by a network of interpersonal 
relationships and roles that define who one is. In the interdependent 
construal, personal attributes are seen as connected to these specific 
relationships rather than abstracdy removed from them. 

For heuristic purposes, I asked my students to diagram themselves and 
to share these diagrams with the class. My students in this particular 
course were from Fiji, Samoa, Tonga, Tuvalu, Solomon Islands, and 
New Zealand. Almost without exception, they drew variations of an 
interdependent construal of the self. Their responses to this exercise 
were amazingly intricate and innovative. They tended to show a 
geometrical complexity that is stunningly creative, with vectors of 
influence and levels of relatedness which I was not expecting. The 
church and other institutions featured prominently as constituent elements 
in these students’ self-perceptions. Some students needed to draw two 
construals of their “selves” in order to portray the difference in their 
self-perception as they experienced migrating from their home islands 
to Fiji, or even migrating within Fiji from a more traditional village 
setting to the bustling city. Their urban selves looked lonely compared 
to the rich network of who they are in their traditional cultures. 

One older and very traditional Fijian pastor, though, seemed puzzled 
by the exercise. He approached me in my office later in the week with 
his question. First he gave me a sack of yams from the firstfruits 
festival in his congregation; then he posed the question. “I am confused,” 
he said, “What is the difference between the self and the others?” 
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Community is as important as individuality in his culture; indeed, 
individuality is hard even to understand. 

Agreement and Unity 

Pacific Islanders value agreement within their communities, and they 
seek to avoid discord between members of those communities. For 
instance, Fijians assume that there will be only one religion in a village— 
usually either Methodist or Catholic—and that a plurality of churches 
should be avoided within a given community. Persistent discord and 
factionalism within a community or village might even be considered 
a sign of divine disfavor—causing hundreds, perhaps, to engage in a 
ritual of Ai Bulubulu to discover the cause of the division in the 
community and to seek reconciliation (Bush 2000). 

In conversation in Fiji, the answer to any question is usually “yes” ( Io ), 
and this also tends to serve as a casual greeting even to a stranger on 
the street. When the Methodist Conference meets and is debating 
controversial legislation, efforts are taken to avoid having to vote 
“no” to any piece of legislation. If a particular recommendation is 
proving to be unpopular, someone will move that “the motion be 
substituted by deletion,” so that the body can then vote “yes” to the 
substitute motion to delete. The most that one is likely to hear the 
word “no” {sega) is in the phrase “no problem” (sega na leqa ). 

This has implications for the way in which academic discourse occurs. 
While some cultures of the South Pacific do value debate (Samoans, 
for instance), differences of opinion at PTC are nearly always 
expressed—-if at all—in ways that give honor to one another and 
help each other to avoid loosing face. The Western style classroom 
with more of a free-for-all of opinion being expressed is something 
of an etiquette nightmare for Pacific Islanders. In the classroom, 
Pacific Islanders will often avoid disagreeing—especially with 
compatriots—in order to prevent embarrassment to both oneself 
and others. If I have seen their reflection papers ahead of time, 
however, I know where differences of opinion may be represented 
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among classmates. I can prime the pump of discussion by calling on 
individuals and respectfully paraphrasing their written positions. They 
are then challenged to interpret their positions with respect to the 
legitimacy of other positions in the class. This elicits a conversation not 
about who is right and who is wrong, however, but rather about how 
both positions might be right or even different statings of a common 
truth. The effort frequently is to reconcile positions rather than to 
sharpen debate. 

Linguistic factors also further reinforce this tendency toward agreement 
and concord. There is no comparative form for verbs in the native 
Fijian language, for instance. Comparison can be periphrastically 
constructed by juxtaposing opposite statements. To say that Fiji’s nearby 
tropical neighbor, Tonga, is cooler that Fiji, one says the equivalent of: 
“Fiji is hot; Tonga is cold” in Fijian (Milner 1972, 30). Thus in both 
written work and in oral discussion, students attempt to reach agreement 
rather than to leave a comparison that seems to draw too stark a contrast. 
In written papers, though, where there is less likely risk of causing 
offense, one does find expressions of stark contrast as students attempt 
to make comparisons. To the eyes of an English reader, these statements 
seem at best to lack nuance, and they can appear to be extreme 
exaggerations or falsehoods. However, once experienced with this 
manner of expression, a teacher can recognize the linguistic form and 
assist a student in developing a more nuanced use of English. This, 
then, provides the student with a tool for more clearly expressing and 
even conceptualizing a critical or comparative insight. 

Care has to be taken, though, when teachers provide feedback to 
students—especially in public surrounds. It can cause students to become 
deeply embarrassed or shamed when singled out. Others have noted 
the intensity of shame ( maasiasi) and even seething anger (musu) that can 
be experienced among Samoan youth in particular; musu especially has 
been hypothesized as an explanation for the relatively high incidence of 
youth suicide among Samoans (Henare and Ehrhardt 2004, 38-39; 
Rubinstein 1992, 62). Suicide was not a problem at PTC, but I did 
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observe Samoans experience shame in response to teacher feedback. 
On one occasion, for instance, a normally gregarious Samoan student 
approached me outside the library and asked for help obtaining written 
materials required for my course. I told him that for the materials he 
desired he would have to go down the street to the University Library, 
and I asked him if he had a borrower’s card for that library. The 
student responded as if I had caused him great personal affront. He 
withdrew into a quiet despondency that lasted for days, even after I 
apologized to him for causing the embarrassment and after he said 
he accepted this apology. 

In chapel, on more than one occasion, I heard Pacific Islanders attempt 
to explain to Westerners present the power of spoken words in their 
cultures. They inverted the childhood proverb: “Sticks and stones 
may break my bones, but words may never hurt me,” explaining that 
they would much rather be physically hurt than to be chastised or 
insulted. 

Truth serves a social function—acknowledging and cementing social 
bonds—and truth itself is very much socially determined. The idea 
of an objective truth outside of the community—an idea which is 
debated in the West—seems a peculiar abstraction in Fiji. The Fijian 
ritual of the welcome ceremony, or presentation of the “sevusevu” 
illustrates this cultural nuance of truth. When one enters a village one 
presents to the community a gift of yaqona—the root of a pepper 
plant that is used to make a beverage with relaxing effects. Actually, 
the gift is presented to the vanua —to the land as represented by the 
community living there. Each village has someone who can serve as 
a protocol officer to ensure that the right things are said at this gathering. 
The title of this role is matanivanua or “face of the land.” The 
matanivanua speaks on behalf of the visitors—giving important details 
and stories of who they are and where they come from—and does 
so in a way that honors both visitor and host in the process. During 
the more ritualized part of the ceremony itself, there is a call-and- 
response: “Mana!” the celebrant calls out, meaning “Power!” And 
the people respond together by shouting the word for “truth:” “Dina!” 
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Truth is celebrated here as something powerful that draws people 
together into community on the land. 

This centripetal cultural force for unity and agreement, however, has 
epistemological implications in the conduct of research. “Truth” in 
these traditionally oral cultures is determined by agreement and spoken 
by those who are afforded authority. It is rude to test the veracity of 
a person’s statement empirically, and the thought of doing so seems 
counter-intuitive to students. In conducting social research, students 
tended to use surveys as if the polling of opinion were indicative of 
reality. Moreover, students tended to ask the opinion of those of 
high status in the community and to give those opinions high regard 
even if the subject of their research concerned individuals of different 
status than their respondents. For instance, a student interested in 
studying reasons for the increasing popularity of evangelical sects in 
the Islands is inclined to ask the opinions of the leaders of mainline 
denominations instead of adherents of the more marginalized sects 
of interest. 

Just before I arrived in Fiji, the Pacific Conference of Churches had 
commissioned a sociological study of religion in the South Pacific. 
The author of this study, a German by the name of Manfred Ernst, 
employed both analysis of statistical records as well as more qualitative 
methods such as interviews and observation of religious practices; 
he studied mainline churches as well as evangelical groups (Ernst 
1994a; Ernst 1994b). His study was criticized by church leaders in 
the Pacific because he interpreted the growth of sectarian groups to 
be related to the relative decline in mainline organizations. It was 
considered rude of him to point out their failures in this regard, and 
it made it difficult to utilize this study in the classroom, even though 
it was the most current, the most accurate and the most exhaustive 
study on this subject at the time. Leaders are thought to represent 
their communities and to be able to speak for them. 

In supervising research and advising theses, I needed to work closely 
with students—in tutorial fashion—to help them to develop a critical 
perspective on their own methodology and to strengthen their logical 
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interpretation of their results. I drew from Paulo Freire’s Pedagogy 
(Freire 1984) in order to help students develop a greater critical 
capacity for questioning authority—especially authority from centers 
of colonial power. I encouraged them to notice and explore 
contradictions in images and interpretations of their Pacific world as 
presented by outsiders. Also, I would permit, invite, or even provoke 
them to question me as their American teacher. “You have to question 
my interpretation of things,” I have told them, “I may even lie to 
you.” “Why would you do that?” they object. By then, nonetheless, 
they are already questioning me. 

In one of the textbooks I used, titled Pacific People and Society , written 
by an Australian, there is a picture of five Melanesian men sitting and 
standing on a sidewalk in town and engaged in conversation with 
each other. The picture is presented on a page just beneath these 
words: “. . . it is common today to see young men, who in the past 
would have been fishing, picking breadfruit or working in the farms, 
now loitering in the town without anything to do.”(Peake 1991, 53) 
I ask the students what they think the men in the picture are doing, 
and how the author of this book seems to be interpreting their activity. 
After the students discuss the impression of “loitering,” I ask them to 
look at the background of the picture and tell me if the stores are 
open or closed. In the background, the stores are clearly closed and 
locked with the windows covered! I ask: Are these men talking with 
each other during working hours or during some other time? Why, 
if it is outside of working hours, I ask, does the author think these 
men are loitering? Where is the author from? Do you think the 
author’s social location in Australia may predispose him to interpret 
Melanesia in any particular way? How? Do you have experience 
that might help him to understand Melanesian men better? In fact, I 
note, one of these men could be the chief in his village! 

On the basis of their experience and familiarity within their own 
cultures, students were able to question the apparently authoritative 
perceptions of those living outside of these cultures. It was harder 
for them, however, to question the perceptions of their own leaders. 
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In Fiji, a major challenge during the time I was there was to be able 
to write a national Constitution. Complicating the task of nation¬ 
building was the fact that the citizenry were culturally divided. 
Approximately half of Fiji’s population were indigenous Pacific 
Islanders who were almost entirely Christian—primarily Methodist. 
The other half of Fiji’s population were East Indians, an enduring 
legacy of British colonial rule and system of indentured labor. The 
setder community of East Indians were mosdy Hindu and Muslim. 
Most of Fiji’s land was (and is) owned communally by indigenous 
Fijian extended families. The setder East Indian community is 
dependent on the monetary economy and represents the extremes 
of wealth and poverty as well as the middle class within Fiji. 

During this period of Fiji’s Constitutional review, there were strong 
pressures for Christian nationalism among indigenous Melanesian 
Methodists who wanted to declare Fiji to be a Christian State. For 
traditional Melanesian Fijians, chiefly authority not only seemed proper 
but divinely sanctioned. Democracy, by contrast, appeared to be a 
human contrivance—and a dangerous one at that, since it seems to 
encourage discord within the community. Discord, as noted earlier, 
can be interpreted as a sign of divine disfavor. 

I taught a unit on Constitutional governance in which I posed the 
question, “Can there be government if there is no unity among the 
people?” During this unit, acknowledgment was made of the 
traditional association between unanimity of opinion and well-being 
in community. The unit focused on a Biblical and theological reflection 
on the Council in Jerusalem in Acts 15 in which the early church 
struggled with its own cultural diversity and diversity of laws. The 
result in this Biblical passage was a compromise—certain basic laws 
to keep in common (a version of the Noahic covenant) but 
permission beyond that for different cultural patterns. The unit 
concludes with a series of questions about Fiji: 
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In situations of large and diverse communities, 
like Fiji, is compromise a viable alternative to total 
unity? Some have said that politics is the art of 
compromise. Can the Constitution help Fijians 
arrive at compromise even when unity is 
unattainable? How? 

The Pacific tendency toward unity and agreement can be seen as 
consistent with the greater emphasis placed on the community rather 
than the individualized or independent self. With regard to the question 
of “truth/ 5 there would seem to be an epistemological continuum within 
which truth is dynamically negotiated between the consensus and 
authority of community. This corresponds with a socio-psychological 
continuum in which the individual person finds himself/herself 
dynamically formed and nestled within the community and the hierarchy 
of that community. 


Pacific Patriarchy 

Patriarchy is prevalent throughout the churches of the South Pacific, 
and women are rarely ordained. The patriarchal character of the 
churches occurs within a collage of cultural expectations regarding 
gender that vary between the countries represented at PTC. In Fiji, for 
instance, one of the highest ranking traditional chiefs is a woman, Adi 
Lilia Cakobau. During recent British colonial rule, Queen Elizabeth 
was also considered the highest chief; her status was symbolically 
represented when she was given the first bowl of yaqona on her visit 
to the chiefly island of Bau. Nevertheless, most Fijian chiefs are men, 
and the same word ( turaga ) can be used to refer to both “chief 55 and 
“man. 55 In the Fijian Methodist Church, women are occasionally 
ordained but not often, and they are not given prominent pastoral 
appointments. 

Women are not ordained, to my knowledge, in most major Protestant 
denominations in Tonga or in Samoa. In Tonga, women have a 

traditional authority, though, which provides some balance to men’s 
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public role. One’s father’s oldest sister (fahu) has authority over her 
nieces and nephews, especially in all social matters such as decisions 
concerning marriage. In Samoa historically, there also was an 
authoritative status afforded the sister. The Samoan name for this 
role, however, (feagaiga ) means covenant and has been used since the 
advent of Christianity to refer to the Church and to the Church’s 
authority in balance with Samoan chiefly authority (faamatai) (Meleisea, 
1987a; Meleisea, 1987b). 

One year, I noticed nearly all Samoan students in my class were writing 
an identical—and to my eyes bizarre—argument against women’s 
ordination in essays assigned on this subject. I was sure they were 
plagiarizing until I realized that this odd argument had actually been 
used at a meeting of their Conference and that it had been persuasive 
in that context. It therefore had a kind of normative status for these 
students. I call it the Samoan tea argument, and it takes the form of 
a syllogism with two premises and a conclusion: (1) It is the duty of 
the minister’s wife to serve tea to the minister’s guests. (2) If women 
were to be ordained, it would then fall to their husbands to serve tea 
to their wives’ guests. (3) This, however, is unthinkable; therefore 
women cannot be ordained. 

Fijians employed a similar argument—but without the beverage. The 
traditional Fijian title for the minister’s wife is radini which literally 
means “queen.” Fijian men sometimes worried about the 
nomenclature in the case of men who would find themselves married 
to women ministers. “What will we call them?” This argument, 
however, is considered more humorous than substantive by most 
Fijians with whom I’ve spoken. Besides, since Fijians have started to 
ordain women, issues of language and roles are also starting to resolve 
themselves in practice. 

Because most of PTC’s students are already ordained and sent to 
PTC by their respective churches for further graduate-level study, 
most of PTC’s degree students have been men. PTC’s commitment 
to women’s theological education can be seen, though, at two levels. 
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First, there has been a commitment to affirmative action for women 
in the Bachelor of Divinity and Master of Theology programs. This 
effort has been supported by scholarships from the World Council 
of Churches and other church agencies. Second, PTC’s women’s 
program allows for the wives of male students to study theology 
and to earn a Diploma. The “Diploma” is the basic theological 
degree which typically qualifies candidates for ordination. PTC’s 
Diploma disclaimed its use as a qualification for ordination, but some 
churches nevertheless have used it for this purpose (within the broad 
region of Micronesia). The result of the Women’s program and the 
Diploma, however, has been to seed the Islands with theologically 
educated women. Hermon Theological Seminary in Tahiti, similarly, 
encourages spouses (women) to take classes with their husbands and 
in effect to obtain an equivalent theological education. 

I have had to adjust my personal teaching style to take into account 
the presence of female students in a such a patriarchal culture. Typically, 
I found that women studying at PTC did not readily participate in 
class discussion when surrounded by men. They let the men speak. 
However, as soon as the bell rang to mark the dismissal of class, the 
women’s hands would shoot up with questions and comments. Having 
waited their turn to the very end of class, this is the time they considered 
that their questions might be welcome. Indeed, they were welcomed 
by their male classmates as well—as long as I held the class in session 
after the ringing of the bell until the women had exhausted their 
questions. I rarely ended class on time. Even if there were not 
questions immediately forthcoming from the women in class, I learned 
to simply look in their direction—which was often sufficient 
encouragement to elicit their contributions to discussion. One of 
these women became the first women to be ordained by the church 
in her home country of Niue. 

One issue pertaining to gender that does in fact seem to be less 
important in Fiji than in the West is the use of gender-inclusive language 
and gender neutral pronouns in particular. Pacific Island men at PTC, 
while generally very patriarchal in their outlook, were often surprisingly 
compliant about use of gender inclusive language. “This is your 
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issue,” they would say in a manner that seemed more dismissive than 
accepting. Sexism is clearly an issue in the South Pacific in general 
and in Fiji in particular. However, the language is actually structured 
differendy. There is no masculine, feminine or neuter gender in Fijian. 
Instead, Fijian “gender” is structured according to “edible,” 
“drinkable,” “neutral,” and “familiar”(Milner 1972, 65). It would 
not seem to be the gender structure of the native language that is 
causing or undergirding patriarchy in Fiji and perhaps in other places 
of the Pacific. 

Together with a Fijian woman, Lisa Meo, I team-taught a class titled 
“Women and Men in Church and Society.” We kept prominent in 
this class a concern about increasing violence against women in Pacific 
societies. We made use of speakers and materials from the Fiji 
Women’s Crisis Centre—very well designed material to educate and 
increase safety in the Fijian context, but we also recognized that there 
were very few such organized programs and safe houses especially 
in the more rural areas and remote islands throughout the South 
Pacific. We asked students to describe how they might ensure greater 
safety for women by utilizing existing social structures in their own 
societies, e.g. the church, the women’s guild, the extended family, the 
government, the pastoral role, etc. Our question to them was: 

Your ancestors lived in houses without walls. In 
houses without walls, there are no secrets, and the 
community knows what is going on and how to 
protect one another. Today bad things can happen 
in privacy behind walls, behind closed doors, far 
away, maybe in another village, city or even country 
from a woman’s extended family who might 
otherwise protect her. How do you protect the 
safety of women when you no longer live in houses 
without walls? 

I have recently noticed that other organizations, notably the New 
Zealand Ministry of Health, have also attempted to address the 
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problem of domestic violence among Polynesians by appealing to 
traditional cultural concepts such as the feagaiga (New Zealand Ministry 
of Health 2002, 19). 

Polynesian patriarchy continues to influence the culture of immigrant 
Polynesians in New Zealand, even though Polynesian women who 
would not be able to be ordained in their countries of origin may be 
ordained within New Zealand denominational structures. The few 
Polynesian women who are studying for the ministry in New Zealand, 
nevertheless, must reconcile or at least balance the ministerial role 
with the traditional role of Polynesian women if they are to be effective 
in ministering within the very traditional Polynesian culture that typifies 
immigrant Polynesian life. Alternatively, ordained Polynesian women 
can choose to minister in non-Polynesian congregations, but to minister 
among immigrant Polynesians seems to require some accounting for 
the leadership role. One Niuean student, for instance, wrote her final 
“synthesis paper” on the subject and with the title, “Mother in 
Ministry.” In placing her within settings for field education, I made 
sure that she had a chance to work with other ordained Polynesian 
women as role models in the way they approached this task. I also 
facilitated her placement as a volunteer in a battered women’s shelter, 
so that she could develop other skills that would be appropriate for 
dealing with male antagonism and even violence toward her or her 
parishioners. 

This student integrated deeply these challenging experiences in her 
formation. She wrote poetry, in both English and Niuean, and then 
reflected further on her own poetry in tutorial sessions with me as 
well as in her final written exercise. I close with a poem by this 
student, this “mother in ministry” whose name is Fieta Faitala. Her 
poem titled “Communion” draws together some of the themes in 
my more prosaic presentation in this essay: themes of community 
and individuality, of social role and of personal vocation. She affirms 
her belonging in community—even though she has traveled far from 
her native island and even though she has traveled a distance as well 
from traditional expectations for her. She nonetheless embraces at 
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once both the past traditions of her Niuean community and the call 
of God to a deeper communion (Faitala 1999, 34-35): 

For communion I am created\ 

For communion evokes , 

Relationship , intimacy and mutuality\ 

It is the fruit of friendship, affection and love, 

Communion is a gift from above, 

Freely given, once received and embraced, 

Even though the treasure of communion is hidden, 

I can still hear the gentle voice calling me by name, 

And when I hear it—I will know, 

Deep down I belong to the One, 

The One who is love and has called me, 

The gentle voice can sound through the voice, 

Of my child, my spouse, a neighbour, 

Of a sister, a teacher, 

A brother or a very close friend. 

The gentle voice reaches me, 

Leads me to discover within myself that, 

I am a spouse, a neighbor, a child or a friend, 

This communion exceeds human relationships, 

I have tasted a little, 

Of what it means to be a child who is loved; 

A caring friend, but the experience of communion. 

Of being called the child of God, 

Makes me aware that only the One, 

The One who created me can fulfill my deepestprayers, 

I listened to the voice with great inner attentiveness, 

To the words of the Creator that say, 
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I have called you by name. 

I have molded you. 

And knitted you together in your mother’s womb. 

I have carved you in the palms of my hands, 

I look at you with infinite tenderness, 

More than that of a mother for her child. 
Wherever you may go, I go with you, 
l will not hide my face from you, 

Wherever you are, l will be! 

My Creator said to me, 

You know me as your own, 

As I know you as my own, 

I am your Creator, 

I am yourfather, your mother, 

Your teacher, your friend, 

I will not hide my face from you, 

My Creator had said to me, 

Communion is a gift from above, 

For communion I am created. 
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On the Idea of a Covenantal 
Morality 1 


“[T]he Catholic novel,” Flannery O’Connor wrote in 
her essay, “Catholic Novelists and Their Readers,” “is 
not necessarily about a Christianized or a Catholicized 
world, but simply ... is one in which the truth as 
Christians know it has been used as a light to see the 
world by.” At the heart of this truth, for O’Connor, lay 
the Incarnation, and even more particularly, as in her 
story “A Temple of the Holy Ghost,” the Eucharist. If, 
however, it belongs to the artist to see and depict the 
world by this light, it is the labor of the systematic 
theologian to turn this light back upon itself in an effort 
to see more clearly the body of doctrine. Such has 
been the undertaking of Donald Keefe who, like 
O’Connor, has regarded the heart of Catholic truth to 
be the Incarnation at work historically in the Eucharist: 
in the language of scripture, the new covenant arrived. 
Keefe has with painstaking care studied the implication 
of taking the truth of the covenant as the starting point 
for one’s understanding of the faith; and further, the 
implication of this starting point for the moral life. 2 And 
that will be the object of this essay, to offer the reader a 
brief survey of Keefe’s writing in the area of moral 
theology, and thereby trace his interest in developing an 
analysis of morality based on the notion of the covenant. 
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We will begin, though, by taking note of the moral theologian, Josef 
Fuchs, who also appealed to the idea of the covenant; for it was in 
reaction to the methodological approach exemplified by Fuchs that 
Keefe first began to frame his moral theory 

I (One) 

In section 16 of its statement on the formation of priests, Optatam 
Totius (1965), the Second Vatican Council instructed, “Special care 
should be given to the perfecting of moral theology. Its scientific 
presentation should draw more fully on the teaching of Holy Scripture 
and should throw light upon the exalted vocation of the faithful in 
Christ . . . Of course there were those theologians who long 
before the meeting of the Council had endeavored to do exactly 
that. One thinks, for example, of the approach to Christian moral 
theology and morality taken by Emile Mersch in his La theologie du 
corps mystique (1946), situating both in the life of the Church understood 
as the body of Christ; and especially of Bernard Haring’s well-known 
Das Geset% Christi (1954). Haring managed to take the full content of 
the principles and practical questions found in the seminary manuals 
in moral theology and cast it all in the framework of Christian 
discipleship. Josef Fuchs, too, in his early Lex Naturae: Zur Theologie 
des Naturrechts (1955) sought to relate talk of a natural law to 
Christology, and thereby foster dialogue between traditional Catholic 
moral theology and Protestant ethics. But thirty years later, in an 
article written for Theological Studies entitled “Christian Faith and the 
Disposing of Human Life,” 3 Fuchs gave an even more prominent 
place to scripture when he linked his analysis of the person to the 
biblical notion of covenant. 

Although Fuchs certainly was concerned, as his title suggests, with 
examining the issue of killing, and of euthanasia in particular, his 
primary purpose was to treat a question long familiar to students of 
his work, namely what significance, if any, does Christian faith have 
for the content of moral action. It is a question that he had raised 
repeatedly from the early years of his career, driven by his interest in 
determining the role to be played, not just privately but publicly, by 
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the Catholic in a pluralist society. Given that it is the intention in a 
modem democracy that the process for establishing the standards 
of personal behavior be a communal and dialogic affair, where is 
one to turn for common ground when one’s conversation is no 
longer with fellow Catholics, nor even other Christians, but with 
citizens of widely varying religious background, or with agnostics or 
atheists opposed to any religion at all? The answer is, we must turn 
to our common nature as it is known through lived experience, to 
what Fuchs calls the humanum . 4 

“The Christian faith itself,” Fuchs writes in his article, “which should 
help us in the search for moral answers, bears in itself as a condition 
of its own possibility a human self-understanding and a human moral 
experience.” 5 Yet Fuchs means something more here than just that it 
is the human person as human who is called to make the decision of 
faith in Christ. Faith brings a light to “the human person’s difficult 
ethical quest,” but it is “only a light.” 6 The quest itself is something 
human. And so, for Fuchs, reflection on experience is not just the 
basis for shared moral discourse in a diverse society, it is the proper 
source to which one should turn, whether Christian or nonChristian, 
when struggling to answer that most fundamental of moral questions, 
“What am I to do?” Fuchs finds equally implausible the idea that 
God issues private directives to believers, or that specific instruction 
may be derived from either scripture or Church teaching. 7 It is in 
coming to understand ourselves as moral agents that we discover 
moral truth, including the truth of our human dignity, the dignity that 
pertains to each person “as an end in himself and as a moral being 
capable of responsible self-realization.” 8 

Thus, just as moral truth is acquired through human experience, it is 
only in the concrete situation that one is able to determine the moral 
right and wrong. Experiential knowledge is often translated into 
norms of behavior. But it remains that these norms are always 
merely provisional, always open, at least in principle, to reformulation. 
The very conflict between norms in a particular situation is evidence 
that somehow, in some respect, the norms have been deficiently 
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drawn. “I would point out,” Fuchs writes, “that norms of correct 
behavior are discerned and formulated in a human manner (though 
also in the light of faith and in the power of the grace of the Spirit), 
so that an apparent case of conflict could demonstrate that our 
formulation has not been entirely successful, i.e., we have not observed 
certain inherent limitations to our inadequate statement of the norm.” 9 
It is one thing to propose universal exhortations to a certain attitude 
concerning human goods or values, such as “Respect the person” or 
“Respect life.” But it is impossible to determine whether this or that 
specific act will fail to respect the person or his life outside of the 
individual circumstances of the moral setting. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that one may go from the imperative “Respect the dignity 
of the other” to the injunction “Never take a life.” Despite the 
“immense effective history of the fifth commandment” shaping 
Christian thought and action, “one simply cannot deduce solutions 
for the many contemporary problems involving the possible disposing 
of human life from this effective history.” 10 The tradition itself has 
born testimony to this fact in its permission to take life in such instances 
as capital punishment and self-defense and war (leaving out of 
account, as Fuchs does, the tradition’s distinction between the life of 
a person judged guilty and that of one who is innocent). 11 What this 
means is that although there are limits on the disposing of human life, 
the precise limits are to be decided case by case. And Fuchs can 
envision many cases in which the limits are legitimately extended. 

“I have heard,” Fuchs writes, “from soldiers of the Second World 
War, who could not take their seriously wounded comrades with 
them when they retreated, that they saw themselves faced with the 
alternative of leaving them to a certain, long, and painful death, or 
else of giving them a quick death out of merciful love. They held the 
latter to be their duty as Christians.” 12 Or again, there were those 
Christian theologians who regarded “the self-sacrifice of Jan Palach 
to be justified as a powerful act of witness.” 13 Jan Palach was the 
Czech student who on January 16,1969 set himself on fire as a protest 
against political repression and the occupation of Czechoslovakia by 
soldiers of the Warsaw Pact. He died three days later. It follows, 
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Fuch says, that these same theologians “must make a similar judgment 
in the case of similar self-sacrifices of Buddhist monks,” presumably 
referring to the self-immolation by Buddhist monks that erupted 
during the war in Vietnam, beginning with Quang Due on June 11, 
1963. Furthermore, he observes, it is generally accepted that suicide 
is justified if it is to protect information that is vital to the state. But 
then Fuchs goes beyond these Cold War examples to defend not 
only abortion but infanticide. “In the area of medical and biological 
capabilities, I have heard of justified interventions or ‘noninterventions’ 
in terrible prenatal and neonatal situations. They were done in good 
faith by both religious and humanist doctors. Many theologians would 
not dare speak against those deciding in such situations.” 14 

The reason, it would seem, that a theologian should not dare to 
speak against such decisions and such deciders is the respect that is 
due personal conscience, especially when conscience is exercised in a 
tragic situation where those involved are faced with the possibility 
of tremendous burdens. It is the task of conscience to assess a 
situation, to take note of what is at stake, and to then draw a conclusion 
about what one thinks is, for oneself, the right thing to do, for which 
one is able to give sound reasons, a conclusion that is “justified.” 
“Ultimately, we must arrive at the acceptance of a God-given 
justification or indeed of a divine commandment to act, appropriate 
to the necessities of the world that actually exists, by means of a 
process of human judgment in faith and in grace—not in accordance 
with an allegedly absolute prohibition.” 15 And so it may be that an 
individual decides at the end of life to forgo “the application of 
‘disproportionate means’ by artificial life-support and so goes to his 
death,” or that one actively cooperates in an “intervention” or the 
“omission of an act” that brings about one’s own death, or perhaps 
one makes the decision to intervene or to omit on behalf of another 
whose state is not only terminal but comatose, or finally it may be 
that one decides not to end his life at all, but rather chooses to endure 
to the very end “a difficult process of dying.” 16 Any one of these 
may be a justifiable course for a Christian since Christian faith alone 
does not provide content for moral behavior. What Christian faith 
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does provide is a source for distinctive “expressive behavior,” an 
identification with the manner in which Christ himself died, handing 
his life back as a gift to the Father. And it is this particular attitude or 
expressive quality that must accompany whatever action a Christian 
decides to take. 17 

The real purpose of so-called “absolute” norms, rather than 
guaranteeing answers to moral questions that have not yet even arisen, 
or the solution to problems that have not yet even occurred, is to 
point to human values that must be borne in mind in any set of 
circumstances. Human life and human freedom, for example, are 
two such values. Human values, however, are not the same thing as 
moral values. Moral values are the values we choose to protect or to 
promote in a given situation as we effect our self-realization. Having 
determined that the proper course is to act on behalf of a particular 
value, that action becomes morally obligatory, and that value a moral 
value. “God does not,” Fuchs writes. 

Himself appear as the one who inflicts disaster and illness, 
who imposes dreadful destinies on human lives, who 
determines a sudden death or fatal accidents or a painful 
lingering infirmity or a mild death, so that the human person 
may only suffer them in humility. If he is the God who 
customarily works in this world through secondary causes, 
then on what theological grounds can we exclude that this 
should also be the case through responsible healing and 
nursing, or through keeping alive and letting die (letting oneself 
die), or through artificial shortening of life—that is to say, by 
a curtailment of the dying process, therefore also by the free 
hastening of the end of life, which too is the hastened end 
of earthly freedom? Indeed, in this case the responsible 
theological judgment must consider that the freedom 
sacrificed for the sake of other values is not, as is sometimes 
said, a moral value but rather only a human value, i.e., the 
possibility of realizing moral values. 18 
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The value of relieving oneself of intolerable pain, or one’s family of 
an unendurable emotional or financial burden, of finding spiritual 
peace in an act that is an exercise of one’s dignity, in a gesture of 
releasing oneself into the hands of God—these are values that may 
press upon one, make their urgency felt, and so become in one’s 
judgment “higher” values and their attainment a “moral demand.” 19 
It is in this assessment of values, and not in automatic conformity to 
an abstract norm, that the moral life is led, or let go. 

The biblical depiction of the covenant, Fuchs believed, confirmed 
his view of the person as a free, responsible and independent agent 
who nonetheless is subject to the absolute sovereignty of God. For 
in the covenant, one becomes a partner with God. Must 
acknowledging God as sovereign, Fuchs asks, really require that our 
image of him be as the “sole Lord,” who has given us responsibility 
over every aspect of our existence, except for death, concerning 
which we can be only passive? “Or is there not another image that 
better corresponds to the Christian faith: the image of a God who 
has created the human person in His own image as an ‘Other’ to be 
His partner?” 20 This is the true picture of God found in the Old 
Testament, “God who ‘creates’ for Himself in His omnipotence an 
‘Other’ as His partner, and chooses him for Himself in the covenant 
as His beloved partner.” 21 

Yet there is a darker side to Fuchs’ understanding of the person as 
partner in the world, as one able to stand apart from the world and 
from the values that one discovers in the world, values the person 
seeks to understand in their multiplicity, their hierarchy and “their 
capacity to make a demand on him.” 22 Indeed, in Fuchs’ description, 
the world is more than a place that makes demands on the self, it is 
a place alien to the self, in fact a place hostile to the self; a place from 
which God appears to have evanesced, present only in the machinery 
of physical causation. We are confronted by “necessities of the 
world,” 23 blind, afflicting circumstances. And the one defense upon 
which we are thrown is our self-direction as persons, our ability to 
seize control, to act according to what we judge to be in our own 
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interest, for our own protection; to decide perhaps for what would be 
a not “unjustified escape from suffering.” 24 

Take as an example, Fuchs says, the case of Jesus himself. We as 
Christians “have to die his death: we imitate him, our dying is a sharing 
in his dying;” meaning that we accept “death as the punishment of 
sin.” Come the end, one should, like him, hand oneself over in a “total 
giving up of oneself as an earthly reality, the final gift of self, the ultimate 
act of confidence, entering into the resurrection and into the 
incomprehensibility of God.” 25 What our imitation of Jesus need not 
mean is that we die in the manner he died. Death in the Old Testament, 
Fuchs declares, is commonly “ordained by God at the end of a fulfilled 
life.” But the death of Jesus was “an unavoidable death in 
abandonment.” It was a “violent annihilation.” In the same way, so 
many forms of natural death are equivalently violent, such as death 
from “heart attack, from an epidemic, from a traffic accident,” deaths 
that presumably are not the result of God’s ordination, are not “an 
expression of the divine will ... as a direct act of domination” but 
rather his will at work “through the mediation of secondary causes.” 26 
So many times we find ourselves in the position of victims oppressed 
by “situations that are 'forced upon’ us.” And if as transcendent persons 
we make a decision, and end the life of another or our own, then at 
least in this sense one’s dying is in the manner of Jesus, for it becomes 
“the experience of total powerlessness, of the total necessity to give 
oneself up.” 27 

These thoughts represented only a general sketch for Fuchs, but they 
allowed him to demonstrate that he could take the idea of covenant 
and apply it to a topical issue like euthanasia, while remaining within the 
framework of his particular approach to moral action, his particular 
view of the person and of the world. What had triggered his thought, 
remember, was regard for the growing concern over pluralism, a matter 
that had been occupying theologians in the United States, too, for some 
time. It was, in fact, debate over pluralism and Catholic life that first 
drew Keefe into the realm of moral theology. 
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II (Two) 


In a one page editorial that appeared in the Winter, 1973 issue of 
Theology Digest, Keefe lamented the pool of “stagnation” into which 
theological reflection on “the sacramental valuation of sexuality in 
Christian life and worship” had fallen. 28 And although the one casualty 
he explicitly referred to was discussion on the sacrament of 
ordination, it is likely that he had in mind an entire range of moral 
questions, for around the same time he published, in the journal 
Hospital Progress , a review of the Report by a Commission of the 
CTSA on the Ethical and Religious Directives for Catholic Health Care 
Eacilities that the U. S. bishops had issued in 1971. 29 

The core criticism made by the Commission was that the 1971 Directives 
“left the earlier (1955) version virtually unchanged,” despite the fact 
that the situation in which Catholic hospitals operated had changed 
radically. 30 Years before, perhaps, the Catholic hospital might have 
been able to regard itself as standing on something of a “religious 
island,” but no longer. 31 It had become more and more deeply 
involved in the surrounding civil community, partnering with local 
agencies, entering into associations with other health care facilities, to 
the point where not only did it increasingly serve non-Catholic patients, 
but non-Catholics were now serving the hospital: “on the board of 
trustees, in management, on the medical staff.” 32 And with this new 
reciprocity came a change in responsibility to create within the institution 
“an atmosphere of freedom.” 33 This had become all the more 
necessary since the civil community itself had become increasingly 
pluralistic. 34 The empirical fact of pluralism,” the Commission wrote, 
“pervades every major dimension of our lives—intellectual, cultural, 
social, ethical and religious—and it provides the context for today’s 
healing ministry of the Church.” As a result, the Catholic hospital 
now had to ask itself a basic question, could it “on religious and 
ethical grounds, continue to justify the refusal of certain health services 
which are legally permitted, commonly accepted in the medical world, 
and, at least in some cases, not morally harmful according to the 
judgment of many prudent men?” 35 The Commission concluded 
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that as properly formulated, the Directives would have to answer this 
with at least a qualified “no.” 36 Even more significantiy, however, the 
same answer would have to be given if the question concerned 
Catholics, because the same pluralism that characterized the civil 
community had appeared in the ecclesial community, too, as evidenced 
by the wide-spread negative reaction to Humanae vitae? 1 Although each 
of the practices proscribed by the Directives had already been 
condemned in Church teaching, nonetheless, the Commission observed, 
“intelligent men and women today can easily see that not all the actions 
prohibited by the 1971 Directives are ‘clearly wrong/ in an undifferentiated 
way as proposed by the U.S. bishops;” 38 and it suggested that these 
would include the prohibition of contraception, sterilization, 
masturbation for the purpose of seminal analysis, homologous in vitro 
fertilization, and ectopic pregnancy removal. 39 Like every other citizen, 
the Catholic patient must be accorded the opportunity to receive the 
treatment he or she judges to be in his or her own best medical interest, 
having been guided by the advice of physicians, and in light of the 
discussions current among theologians. 40 

It was this implicit denial of any essential distinctiveness in a Catholic’s 
self-understanding that Keefe found so unsettling in his review of the 
Report. The Commission argued that Catholic hospitals ran the risk of 
not only being hobbled in their medical ministry, but of coming to be 
seen by the larger community as actually opposed to serving the public 
good, because of an institutional disregard for the fact of pluralism. 
Keefe saw this as being equivalent to alleging an institutional disregard 
of the historical, and countered that this criticism would hold true only 
on the most superficial view of history. Implicit in the Commission’s 
Report, he said, is a sense of history as the realm of change that brings 
negation and contradiction, the realm of social, cultural, even ethical 
conflict. Consensus builds, and then is lost, to be replaced with the 
pluralist search for new common ground. Disagreement breeds 
skepticism of any universal moral truth, and so underscores the 
importance of protecting the widest exercise of freedom possible— 
freedom in judgment, decision and action—subject to the requirements 
of civil order. Not just as a community but as an institution, the Church, 
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belonging to history, also changes, and so does her teaching. For the 
Commission, the great defect of the Directives was their refusal to 
accept this historicity of the Church, instead proceeding as if, in Keefe’s 
words, the hierarchical Church were a “static” idea, abstracted from 
history, and her moral teachings “a set of timeless absolutes,” 
unconnected with the experience of historical individuals and their 
changing circumstances. 41 Hence, the Commission spoke of the 
Directives' “defensive, a historical response” to pluralism, 42 and 
continued, saying “A unique Catholic presence is made both possible 
and imperative by the corporate moral convictions of the Church, 
which should find their expression in the policy of a Catholic hospital. 
Yet a tenacious and insular conformity to a rigid code of ethics 
should not be appealed to as a means of ‘keeping Catholic facilities 
Catholic’ in the face of the social upheaval being experienced by 
these institutions.” 43 This, Keefe remarked, is an example of the 
fearfulness attributed to the Directives by the Commission because of 
its presumption that, sharing its understanding of history, they look 
to resist history as a “corrosive” agent that will destroy absolutist 
Church teaching. 44 

But in fact, Keefe concluded, this is not the only view of history, and 
it is not the view that has underlain Catholic thought. On the contrary, 
the Catholic insight is that history is intrinsically sacramental. True, 
the history we experience is fragmented, riven by conflict. Nonetheless 
the fragmenting of history was, and continues to be, a human 
perversion, which is at once a profanation, profaning human freedom 
itself. 45 The very possibility of there being a history, which might be 
broken up as it has, is due to the presence within it of Christ. In him, 
through him, even our fractured history is a sign of the fullness human 
time will have when it attains its end in him. And Christ abides in our 
time Eucharistically. 46 Aware of the many different judgments to 
which people come as they struggle toward human well-being, the 
Commission cautioned, “For the Christian, the moral law is not 
conceived primarily as a restrictive force but as a liberating force.” 47 
Yet, Keefe responded, this liberty comes to the Christian through his 
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faith in Christ, in light of which he knows that his actions have their 
norm in the meaning given to them by Christ. 


To share in the freedom of Christ is to enter into the sign- 
value or sacramentality of history. From this Christian 
perspective, nothing men do is trivial or insignificant, for all 
human activity is characterized by the eschatological significance 
of Eucharistic worship, in which the Image in Whom we are 
created is effectively present in the gift to us of his freedom, 
his creativity, and his redemptive sacrifice. His truth is the only 
human truth; it is the truth of the eschatological fullness of 
creation. It is present to us as sacrament, under the sign of a 
food and drink which, received in worship, sustain us in our 
own effective imaging of God. 48 

If human action has a sacramental norm, then its evaluation must have 
a sacramental ground. Certainly “a post-Nuremberg generation should 
need no reminder” that it is insufficient to base an action's rectitude on 
the supposed demands of the public interest. 49 But not even an appeal 
to the insights of theology, understood simply as another discipline 
within the professional academy, is adequate to the task of determining 
the moral good. Given the flux that characterizes the human condition, 
still the sacramental structure of the human person is a constant, which 
needs always to be understood more than it is understood, but which 
can never be denied. When is it denied? Only the living Church has the 
competence to answer this question; not the university, for it is not a 
scientific question; not the individual, for it is not merely a private 
question; not the majority, for it is not merely a political question. A 
certain rigidity in institutional policy must be accepted, if the 
nonnegotiable character of the sacramentality of human existence is to 
be given expression, for that sacramentality is concretely historical, not 
merely an ideal to be aspired for. A certain flexibility is equally necessary; 
it is all too easy to mistake the cultural for the sacramental, a mistake 
which if not constantly corrected is fatal to the sacramental principle. 50 
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Distinguishing between the two, however, between the cultural and 
the sacramental, is itself a matter for the worshipping community. 
The Commission had stressed the irreplaceable role played by the 
theologian in the area of medical ethics, considering the special 
expertise required to address questions of medicine or law. Although 
the Preamble to the Directives had stipulated that the local bishop 
have final say on moral issues, the Commission noted that “This 
unqualified statement of the local bishop’s competence in medical 
ethics has been questioned on theological grounds, on legal-medical 
grounds, and for reasons of common sense. In any event, the bishop 
is rarely consulted; and when he is consulted he frequendy appeals to 
a theologian who is competent to give an ethical reply.” 51 But as well 
as a bishop might do, Keefe wrote, to seek the advice of experts, 
including experts in theology, the exposition of the sacramental, 
meaning symbolic, character of Christian life, answering the question 
of what does and does not correspond to our “imaging of God,” 
can occur only within the context of the Church’s Eucharistic worship, 
with which the bishops are primarily concerned; their responsibility 
for Christian worship is the unshakeable ground of their responsibility 
for Christian morality, as it is also for the authenticity of their voice. 
The bishops are not magicians, they cannot say what the Church 
does not know, and only a vital involvement of all Catholics in the 
existential burden of worship will sustain a truly historical moral 
conscience in the Church, a conscience truly responsive to the presence 
of Christ in the Church and in the world. 52 

It is the presence of Christ in the Church that is the source of her 
mission in the world; and arising out of the Church’s mission is the 
mission of the Catholic hospital. It is the mission of promoting 
human life that is genuinely historical. 

The Catholic mission, in hospitals or anywhere else, is 
dynamically historical and liberating, intended to leaven the 
multiplicity of temporality with the creative presence of the 
Christ, whose presence in the Church is the Church’s sole 
warrant, the only basis for Catholic visibility, for Catholic 
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sacramental worship, for Catholic historicity, for Catholic 
faith. 53 

This is why the Church must never lose confidence in her own radical 
historicity, and suffer being “driven from the historical expressions” 
of her life by what others might regard as “the superior historical 
power of pluralistic society.” 54 

The next year, Keefe provided an illustration of his sacramental analysis 
of the person in an article entitled, “Biblical Symbolism and the 
Morality of in vitro Fertilization,” 55 and for the first time introduced 
into his discussion the idea of covenant. Unlike Fuchs, however, his 
focus was not on the human freedom implied by God’s establishment 
of the old covenant, but rather on the ground of that freedom, and 
on the antecedent relationship with God that made possible the 
covenant; namely, our created existence in Christ. As in his critique, 
Keefe means by “Christ” the Son in whom the entire order of creation 
has been brought about by the Father; and in this early article, the 
“fundamental relatedness” of the Son to this order he calls the “whole 
Christ.” 56 


This correlation of Christ to his creation constitutes what is 
usually called the “whole Christ.” This “whole Christ,” 
constituted in its entirety by the Father’s sending of the Son 
to give the Spirit, is that by which we exist, for our creation 
is but our participation in this fulness. 57 

The transcendence, the openness to what lies beyond oneself and the 
capacity to make of oneself a gift, the rationality and freedom that 
are characteristic of the human person—male and female—have as 
their ontological condition of possibility the person’s being rooted in 
the irreducible distinctiveness of the Son who is sent, the source of 
life, as in the triune mystery Father, Son and Spirit are united in their 
personal difference. For Keefe, it is to the integrity of the free order 
created by the Father in the Son, together with the vast diversity of 
potential creation inherent in the order, that the opening chapter of 
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Genesis is referring when it proclaims creation to be good, and very 
good. 

Yet the creation, as an order of free persons, could not be made 
except through their freedom, just as the free person is realized only 
through the person’s free choices. In the first instant of this order’s 
creation, with all the promise of what might be, human freedom 
was at work; and it acted to reject the freedom in which the order 
was created. “P]n the primordial moment of the creation of men 
in their freedom,” Keefe remarked elsewhere, a creation possible 
only by the presence of the Christ in his creation, the gift of freedom 
was refused, and the creation fell with the men upon whom it is 
focused to an unfree level of what we have called cosmic servitude; 
men became subject to the physical laws of the material universe 
instead of being free in that universe, and these cosmic laws are 
fundamentally inimical to life: The wage of sin is death. 58 

In virtue of this Fall, this aversion from the divine and drive into the 
self, the presence of the Son in his creation must become a presence 
in the midst of death, a presence that will assume death, for the sake 
of overcoming it. But the goodness of creation is never lost, even if 
the persons who continue to come to be within it must themselves 
pass through death as they await the final restoration which will also 
be a definitive integration into the life of God, who now is redeemer 
as well as creator. 

Because, according to Keefe, there can be no personal existence that 
is not an existence in Christ, there is a universal human sense, an 
intuition, of the order we all belong to, even if it remains unthematized 
and pre-conceptual. 59 But that is not the order of conscious 
experience. What we experience is the opposition and negation that 
is the consequence of sin. This was the experience underlying the 
mindset of paganism, according to which freedom in this world 
was identified with mutability, mutability with the unreal; and the 
divine reality utterly transcending our condition was the realm of 
order understood as necessary, eternal, controlled, to be worshipped 
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by us in a liturgy that was nothing other than a servitude, even if a 
servitude accepted in the hope that it would purchase some temporary 
postponement of the inevitability of death. In the midst of the 
pagan experience of the world, sexuality was held to signify the 
divisions that define human existence. “Eliade,” Keefe wrote, 

has illustrated the universal use of the masculine-feminine 
polarity to depict the radical dichotomies which are instinct 
to the experience which the ancient pagan liturgies express.. 

. . The absolute tensions placed by this pagan experience 
between the free individual and the society, between 
experienced reality and discursive reason, between time and 
eternity, between man and God, are all epitomized in the 
dichotomy between the masculine (understood as the symbol 
of order, rationality, divine transcendence) and the feminine 
(the symbol of chaos, mystery, nature, immanence). 60 

To ears acquainted only with futility, there came the word of revelation: 
it is life that begets life. The diversity of existence gives proof that 
otherness discloses its true nature in the complementarity of things, 
not their contradiction or competition or struggle. Those attending 
to this word understood their sexuality to signify its truth, as the pagans 
understood theirs to signify its denial. And even if the absolute unity 
of the Lord of life made it impossible to attribute anything in the 
divine nature parallel to human sexual difference, in a declaration of 
the ineradicable meaningfulness of human existence simply as human, 
both men and women were said to be in the image of God; and 
sexually differentiated language and imagery was used to describe the 
Lord’s action in the world. Imagery that was masculine and feminine 
alike. There was the primeval beauty, summoning, even seducing, 
one to return with her to the Lord. 61 The image of the Lord prevailing 
over forces splintering the world. The bridal people through whom 
all the nations would once again be blessed; the people, joined in a 
covenantal bond (feminine bent and deaePeg ) who formed one flesh 
with their Lord, a bond fully actualized in the union of Christ with 
his Church. 62 
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The moment of this change in understanding, Keefe states, was a 
moment of free conversion, a turning to God that was an offering 
of self to him in an act of worship arising, not out of surrender to 
the nullification of the human, but out of trust in God’s ratification 
of human dignity. 

The mystery of God’s relation to humanity in history and in 
the world is not communicated to us as information. It 
cannot be conveyed except as an experience of order, the 
experience whose initial moment is that of a conversion, a 
conversion which is a transvaluation of the relation between 
ourselves and the world. 63 

It is only within the context of the worship of God in history that 
this sign-value of human sexuality can be appropriated. Yet the 
alternative, to deny any such significance to sexuality, is ultimately to 
reduce its meaning to utility, to serving the gratification of invariably 
conflicting desires. The sacramental understanding of the person, 
of sexuality and of the structure of human existence is, Keefe 
concludes, the only adequate moral norm for evaluating human action; 
in this case, for evaluating the conception of human life in vitro. As a 
practice, such conception is sheer abstraction—the abstraction of 
their potential to pass on life from persons qua persons, the abstraction 
of new personal life from any underlying personal union. It amounts 
to the degradation of the human, and a lapsing back into the anxieties 
of paganism. For having denied, like the pagan mentality of old, 
any transcendent meaning to the human, it betrays a keen familiarity 
with the ancient pessimism that attends existence trapped within a 
polarized world, from which it seeks relief in the control afforded 
by technology. 64 

“P]t is not the case,” Karl Barth remarked in his Dogmatics in Outline , 
“that the covenant between God and man is so to speak a second 
fact, something additional, but the covenant is as old as creation 
itself . . . [indeed] it is older than it is. Before the world was, before 
heaven and earth were, the resolve or decree of God exists in view 
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of this event in which God willed to hold communion with man, as 
it became inconceivably true and real in Jesus Christ.” And this, then, 
is why it is possible to speak of the covenant as older than creation, 
“For by covenant we mean Jesus Christ” 65 Keefe, in his 1983 essay 
“Mary as Created Wisdom,” 66 developed the Barthian stress on 
covenant even further by turning the equation around. If, he reasoned, 
Christ is the ground of our freedom, then it must be said that we are 
free by virtue of the covenant, which is to say the Eucharistic new 
covenant, the only covenant of which Jesus himself speaks (1 Cor. 
11:25; Lk. 22:20). It is not simply that the old covenant points to the 
coming of the new; it is the new covenant that made possible the 
old. Indeed it is the new covenant that made possible a free humanity, 
fallen though it may be. 

The structure of the new covenant is, in the language of analogy, 
nuptial. For its order is the radical mutuality of two who in their 
complete self-offering to the Father become the source of life 
abundant (Jn. 10:10); and not of eschatological life only, but of life in 
the beginning. These two, Christ and Mary, have a role that is 
primordial. The mission of the Son, sent by the Father to bestow the 
Spirit, has its terminus in the free event of the Incarnation, which 
means not simply the birth of Jesus from Mary. It is the Christus 
Integer , Emmanuel united with his sancta societas , an event constituted 
by divine, uncreated freedom, “and, inseparably, the created freedom, 
Marian and ecclesial, in which the Mission and the Gift are received 
and actual.” 67 It was in this mission that creation was made; human 
transcendence existing in and through divine transcendence. But it is 
the fidelity of the New Adam and the New Eve that alones provides 
the foundation for creation’s goodness; for the free repudiation of 
any involvement in the divine offer left the freedom of the first Adam 
and Eve a thing stunted and barren. 

The new covenant is “the center at once of being and of history.” 68 
Its centrality is concrete: it is the centrality of Mary’s Immaculate 
Conception, of her assent to be Theotokos , of the Virgin Birth, of 
Jesus’ Resurrection, of Mary’s Assumption. It is the centrality of the 
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Trinitarian mission, and of the Church’s response to that mission, her 
participation in the mission through her worship. For in her worship 
she enters into the Son’s sacrificial obedience to the Father, which is 
concretely available in the Eucharist. “The Eucharistic immanence 
of the Christ,” Keefe states, “is the single, the unique moment and 
event by which the Triune God is present to creation, and creation 
present to God.” 69 Only the Eucharistic new covenant can undergird 
the transcendent meaning of human historicity, and of historically 
particular, moral action. 

The fallen human mind, in alienation from God, thrown back entirely 
upon its own resources, its own sufficiency, in the condition that 
Keefe terms “autonomous,” invariably seeks transcendence in some 
idea, some abstraction from the real. Balthasar, writing in 1959, 
spoke of the perennial human effort to organize the flux of human 
temporality into a unified history by subordinating it to a universal 
concept. 70 The twentieth century in particular bore the scars of that 
effort, undertaken in submission to a torrent of ideas, from Marx’s 
transnational, classless society as interpreted in Stalin’s Russia, Mao 
Zedong’s China, and Pol Pot’s peasant Cambodia, to the Aryan purity 
of Hitler’s Germany, and Milosevics invention of a Greater Serbia. 
Albert Camus, in his book The Rebel[ declared that one should rather 
endure life in the absence of any transcendent meaning than to elevate 
an idea above even a single human life; which led as a result to his 
famous break with the Communist thinker Jean Paul Sartre. 71 The 
Christian knows, wrote Balthasar, that the meaning intuited by a man 
like Camus, the unity that makes of human time a human history, is 
due to a principle that is genuinely transcendent and yet also immanent, 
immanent without draining the particular of any intrinsic significance; 
it is due to the God-man, Jesus Christ. 

The life of Christ, as was said, is the “world of ideas” for the whole 
of history. He himself is the Idea made concrete, personal, historical: 
universale concretum etpersonale. There is no moment at which he is a 
universale ante rem , an essence preceding existence, insofar as the res is his 
own historical and temporal existence. He is universale in re, the supra- 
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temporal in time, the universally valid in the here-and-now, necessary 
being in concrete fact. . . , 72 

For Keefe, the abstracting, autonomous reason responsible for the 
Procrustean ideas of political thought may be seen just as earnesdy at 
work in the assertion that there is an idea called “nature” that confers 
humanity upon human individuals, an idea that is pure, distinct, abstract, 
and therefore necessary. On the contrary, argued Keefe, if created 
existence is indeed covenantal in structure, then the New Creation, 
founded on the “free society” of Jesus and Mary, which is also the 
primordial Good Creation, “knows no 'nature,’ no latent infra¬ 
structure which would not be gift.” 73 Equivalently, human existence 
must also be structured as gift. He developed the point at greater 
length in a 1995 essay entitled “ Veritatis Splendor and. the Eucharistic 
Foundation of Morality.” 74 

The legacy, he commented, of the Baroque understanding of human 
nature as a universal form individuated by matter has left contemporary 
moral theology in disarray. While the long-standing assumption that 
it is possible to deduce universally binding norms from a description 
of human nature, including human physical nature, has been thoroughly 
discredited, the result has been to question the sense in which one can 
speak of universality at all in relation to the moral life. 75 Some writers 
who claim only to be recovering what they refer to as the authentic 
medieval, specifically Thomist, understanding of the natural law as 
the dictates of right reason often deny that the episcopal magisterium 
can play a uniquely authoritative role in determining the content of 
morality, for no bishop is any more “rational” than a layperson. Others 
insist that any talk of human nature must be taken as referring to 
what it is people actually do in particular communities or cultures. 
Still others point out that right reason makes its judgments only in 
concrete situations, in light of specific circumstances, according to 
what each individual envisions will serve his or her well-being. It is 
up to political authority to establish the common parameters for 
behavior, the lines that cannot be crossed in this quest for self- 
realization. And with this we return to the notion of a defining idea, 
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an idea that provides the meaning of the person and the measure of 
the person’s actions, though now an idea erected by public authority, 
and operative only where that authority holds sway. 76 

In short, theologians who continue to talk of a natural law have 
found themselves forced into adopting some variety of secularism, 
individualism or relativism, presuming that the one alternative to human 
nature as metaphysical ideal is human nature as statistics. That the 
natural law refers to human nature as historical, Keefe observes, must 
be taken as a given; but historical existence, as he had argued in his 
earlier writing, is possible only as existence in Christ. The nuptially 
ordered being of Christ is the exclusive norm of moral life. It was 
in that being that our nature was created; and its history has proceeded 
in reference to Christ: falling away from him, being assumed by him, 
then redeemed by him, and rising with him. This is the only human 
nature that the Scriptures know of, and it is the view one finds 
underlying Veritatis Splendor. “It must certainly be admitted,” wrote 
John Paul II, 

that man always exists in a particular culture, but it must also 
be admitted that man is not exhaustively defined by that 
same culture. Moreover, the very progress of cultures 
demonstrates that there is something in man which transcends 
those cultures. This “something” is precisely human nature: 
this nature is itself the measure of culture and the condition 
ensuring that man does not become the prisoner of any of 
his cultures, but asserts his personal dignity by living in 
accordance with the profound truth of his being. To call 
into question the permanent structural elements of man 
which are connected with his own bodily dimension would 
not only conflict with common experience, but would render 
meaningless Jesus’ reference to the “beginning,” precisely where 
the social and cultural context of the time had distorted the 
primordial meaning and the role of certain moral norms 
(cf. Mt 19:1-9). This is the reason why “the Church affirms 
that underlying so many changes there are some things which 
do not change and are ultimately founded upon Christ, who 
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is the same yesterday and today and for ever” [< Gaudium et 
Spes 10]. 

Christ is the “Beginning” . . . , 77 

Veritatis Splendor , Keefe maintains, which ultimately is an apologia on 
behalf of the natural law, regards its historicity as identically the history 
of salvation. 

The Pope treats “nature” neither as the product of a 
metaphysical analysis, nor as an empirical datum, nor as a 
timeless ideal. “Human nature” in Veritatis Splendor is the 
primordially good creation, the free nuptial unity of man 
and woman which “in the beginning” is deathless, integral, 
and unfallen, which fell in Adam, which is redeemed in Christ, 
and which, in union with him as the second Adam, the Head, 
is raised to the right hand of the Father. 78 

The error many theologians make is not only to identify human 
historicity with the particular course humanity has taken, but with a 
specific stage of that course, namely the stage of our falleness, our 
existence in sin—notwithstanding the hope of eschatological 
perfection—the present condition of human life that St. Paul refers 
to as “flesh,” sarx. As a consequence, it is presumed that to speak of 
the natural law, the moral law, as historical, is to speak of it as necessarily 
reflective of the fruit of sin, of the conflict and the ambiguity brought 
about by sin; with the result that, irony of ironies, sarx comes to be 
rarefied into a definition of the human person. 

It is the tragedy of much of contemporary moral theology that the 
historicity of our fallenness, of our “flesh,” is ignored, rationalized 
out of existence, in such wise as to make sarx itself to be “nature” 
and thus to be the criterion of our humanity, of our morality, whether 
sarx be understood empirically, as open to statistical analysis, or ideally, 
as a concept defining the human condition as such, or 'metaphysically,’ 
in terms of necessary intrinsic causes. 79 For Keefe, because our 
historicity is a function of our being rooted in Christ, the historical 
fact of our sinfulness cannot be dissociated from the historical fact 
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of our having been redeemed, by virtue of which we exist once 
more in primordial integrity, even if only in Sacramento. It is for this 
reason that Keefe can argue that precisely because morality is 
historical, there are negative moral norms that are universally binding, 
proscribing always and everywhere actions that violate the meaning 
of the human person. An example he gives is adultery, the infidelity 
of bodily union with someone who is not one’s spouse. 80 For this 
reason, too, Keefe rejects the distinction, which Fuchs himself made 
in his writing, between moral and pre-moral values and disvalues. 81 
Everything about human existence counts; and it counts because of 
our covenantality, our relatedness to Christ, not because of a personal 
judgment one makes to regard an action as having moral significance. 
Finally, to say the natural law is a historical law is to say that it is 
Eucharistic; meaning, Christ in history continues his work, integrating 
human existence and drawing it into his risen life, always in and through 
free human action, and that definitively in the Eucharistic worship of 
the Church. The Eucharist is the objective event, ex opere operato , 
guaranteeing that our lives remain significant of the covenantal action 
of Christ which will be complete when we have been made complete, 
in his Spirit. 

As the One Flesh of the Eucharistic sacrifice is the fulfillment, 
the recreation in sacrament, of our sarx, so the mia sarx of 
the historical union of Christ and his Church is fulfilled in 
the full gift of the Spiritus Creator , the pneuma or eternal life 
which we possess only in the Resurrection of the flesh. 82 


Ill (Three) 

The majority, perhaps, of Catholic moral theologians regard their 
discipline as primarily a practical one. They are ethicists, threading 
their way through what are often wrenchingly complicated questions 
of human right and wrong, acquiring special expertise in one or 
another field that is at once technical and nontheological, such as 
economics, international relations, medicine. They are among the 
most visible theologians in the larger community, sought out by the 
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media for a statement of the “Catholic” position on controverted 
issues of the day; testifying in policy debates before government 
legislatures; serving on hospital ethics committees; looking to provide 
concrete advice in the midst of dilemmas both public and private. It 
is critical work, the wide appreciation of which Keefe shares. Yet 
appreciative as he, Keefe insists that moral theology remain, first and 
foremost, a matter of theology. 

Both Fuchs and Keefe returned to the scriptures, and to the history 
of the covenant, to provide moral theology with roots. Nonetheless, 
the difference between their perspectives is stark. And the reason is 
simple. For Keefe, the covenant is the key to understanding the nature 
of history. For Fuchs, the covenant is an event within history, history 
itself having to be understood on some other terms. But the only 
other terms, argues Keefe, would be the product of human thinking 
turned in upon itself, thinking that is abstractive and reductionistic, 
according to which order and meaning equal control. On these terms, 
the particularity and spontaneity of history are evidence that it has no 
intrinsic meaning; and where order looks to intrude from without, it 
is experienced as fate. Hence, to be a subject is to be empowered to 
parry the thrusts of fate, to establish within history one’s own orbit 
of control, and thereby to give meaning to situations that otherwise 
would have none. 

Certainly, this is the view of the person that Fuchs thought in his 1985 
article was underwritten by the description of the human being as 
God’s covenant partner. If God has bestowed the power to act, it is 
because he has also given authority to act, according to one’s best 
judgment, in defense of human well-being that, moment by moment, 
is repeatedly under attack, and more deeply still, is ineluctably passing 
away. Moral ideals describe a future existence; they remain ideals in 
this. Here and now, one is justified in mounting whatever defense 
one can; and where defense does not succeed, in finding 
accommodation. And when accommodation fails, in taking leave. 
This is true for the Christian and for every human person as human. 
Pluralism is the recognition that we all are born into the very same 
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situation, and that one’s struggle for well-being will be best served 
by aiding the other person’s effort, which he has undertaken according 
to his own best lights. Who indeed, Fuchs asked, is in a position to 
condemn the decision of the soldier who ends his companion’s 
lingering death? Or what Catholic facility, asked the authors of the 
CTSA Report, is right to deny a person who in good conscience seeks 
a sterilizing procedure if no other recourse is available? 

When in 1899 Teilhard de Chardin entered the Jesuit novitiate, he 
declared that his purpose was to “lead France back to God and 
make her Christian once more,” 83 to place Christ once again at the 
center of society and culture by placing him at the center of intellectual 
life. For Teilhard this meant building a system of scientific 
understanding grounded in Christ. But it implied first and foremost 
locating Christ at the heart of theological understanding. And the 
early twentieth century saw the rise of widespread efforts to construct 
theologies that were expressly Christocentric. 84 Keefe has looked to 
extend this approach into the area of moral theology, in order that 
Christ might have the same integrating place in moral thought that he 
has come to have in systematics. What is more, just as Teilhard argued 
that it is Christ who explains, as science does not, the very possibility 
of the world which science describes, a world that is both entropic 
and developmentally ordered, so Christ explains and affirms the 
moral reality we all intuit, even if seemingly in contradiction with 
experience: the reality of freedom, of the universal inclination to 
human goods, of the hope that death will not have the last word, 
that human existence will ultimately be fulfilled. Christ, Keefe 
maintains, accounts for how there are free human subjects who are 
born of a free human world, a world whose meaningfulness is 
perfected in eternity. It is our union with Christ, the bond that is 
manifested as the covenant, which underlies the order of human life. 
Christ’s commitment to this order is absolute, even unto death on a 
cross. Our freedom can be fostered only as exercised in a commitment 
that is equivalent, despite the price it may bring. 
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The covenant always involves a unity in difference. In the life that 
affords an immediate participation in the covenantal action of 
Christ—the Eucharistic worship of the Church—there is 
complementarity between the action that makes Christ present and 
the action whereby one intends to submit one’s own presence to 
Christ’s. And as the structure of human life is expressive of the 
intention and action of its author, Christ, so it belongs to those 
through whom Christ is sacramentally present to articulate the nature 
and purpose of human life, and to assert whether a given act is true, 
or false, to what is human. But not in isolation from the rest of the 
Church. From sacramental worship comes deeper moral freedom 
and fuller responsibility. If the bishops exercise a unique role as 
teachers, the laity has its own contribution to make; insights to offer 
into the implications of a moral teaching or of its application to a 
concrete case. Yet mutual understanding of what this shared 
responsibility entails has been a long time coming. “The Eucharistic 
leavening of man has proceeded at a less-than-glacial pace,” Keefe 
once complained. 85 Authoritarianism still passes for maturity within 
the episcopacy; and if the laity have cast off equating obediential 
passivity with virtue, there is yet a kind of passivity, and continued 
immaturity, in the competing insistences that the Church take a formal 
stance on every question that comes into public debate, or denying 
that a teaching can have a claim on conscience unless Church authority 
has applied the tag “infallible,” or demanding that the Church remain 
silent on any point not already setded by scripture. And if, in the 
moral life, there are courses of action that should always be 
considered wrong, both bishops and laity must also respect the fact 
that more often than not, it may prove impossible to reach consensus 
on the best course of action among the alternatives that are not 
certainly wrong—and this concerning some of the most dangerous 
problems we face. 

Bishops and laity must have the patience to tolerate what may be 
significant disagreement with each other, to give time for solutions 
to emerge under the direction of experience, their own and that of 
their fellow citizens. But this much is sure: what it is they bring to 
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the table when meeting with the legislative board, the hospital 
committee, what the Gospel vision affords, is the reassurance that 
we are not required, along with all our burdens, to construct meaning 
for an otherwise empty human situation. That, as every generation 
has been made to learn, would be like weaving rope out of sand. 
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Poems 


The Annunciation 

Lake 1:26-38 


There was time to walk away, 

Time to turn back upon the black path 
Between the coiled creeping vines. 

To shelter underneath the tight-thatched 
Palm-frond low rooves in the village, 

Time to watch untouched there 

In the dawn-grey light of the clouded midday, 

Watch the water slap 

Its moist rhythm into the earth. 

But she stopped, 

Perhaps with a basket 
Balanced on her shoulder. 

Or bush-knife in hand, still 

Glistening with the green heat of the garden, 

Waited, willing, as the rain 

Speared into the muddy black earth 

And overshadowed her. 
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The Visitation 
Luke 1:39-45 


I saw Our Lady climbing down from the truck, 
Round and robust and bubbly 
Cheeks bulging with betel nut 
Amongst the peoples and puddles and dust 
Under the holy mango. 

In dappled shades of reds and browns 
She laughed, high-pitched and long, 

At something her kinswoman said; 

Holding hands, always touching, holding 
Life within them; no wonder it leaps! 

Holding all the life of the world. 


Crucifixion 


The coconuts hung upon their palm, 

Leaning over, drawn up by the wind 

Like a ladder leading across the swollen stream; 

A gash of river-run red, the wash 

From where, upstream, the loggers 

Had torn down the trees, sawn planks 

Of all the trees 

Drifting off on the barge 

Floating between here and Savo. 
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The World Turned Upside Down 
A Liberationist Reading 
of Luke 6:20-26, with 
implications for Oceania 


Liberation hermeneutics has contributed greatly to the 
field of biblical studies in recent years. Much of this 
contribution, however, has remained on the margins of 
'mainstream’ biblical scholarship. Particularly in Oceania, 
where theological education has until recently been 
dominated by Western methodologies, the principles of 
liberation hermeneutics are scarcely known. Where 
students have been introduced to liberationist 
approaches, examples of their application have been 
largely restricted to the Latin American context. 
Consequently, an Oceanian liberation hermeneutic waits 
to be articulated. 

In this paper I will attempt to show how a new reading 
of Luke 6:20-26 is possible, when critical questions are 
asked of the text from a liberationist perspective. In 
keeping with the principles of liberation hermeneutics, 
I will then apply this 'new reading’ to my own context 
of Oceania. I will draw upon the work of other 
Oceanian biblical scholars in my search for an Oceanian 
liberation hermeneutic. I will conclude with practical 
suggestions regarding the 'enactment’ of this 
hermeneutic in the Oceanian context. 
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The Foundation of Liberation Hermeneutics 


Liberation hermeneutics was birthed in the turbulent late 1960s, when 
social norms were being questioned in the North and South. De¬ 
colonisation, the Peace Movement and feminism had begun to affect 
the ways in which texts — both sacred and secular — were read. In 
Latin America, academically-trained theologians were being exposed 
to voices of ideological critique in other disciplines, such as education 
(Freire’s Education for Liberation Movement), philosophy (Dussel’s 
Philosophy of Liberation) and psychology (Moffat’s Psychotherapy 
of the Oppressed). 1 There was an emerging consciousness of the 
need for “deep structural transformation” in Latin America. 2 

Liberation hermeneutics shares with other contextual approaches a 
concern with particularity: all texts were written by particular people, 
constrained by their own geographical, cultural and political locations. 
Likewise, all readers interpret texts from the vantage point of their 
own social and personal realities. Liberation hermeneutics goes a 
step further than other contextual approaches, however, in its explicit 
'naming’ of the ways in which texts have been used by those at the 
centre to justify oppression of those on the margins. With respect to 
scripture, this has meant critiquing the ways in which biblical images 
of lordship and dominion have contributed to hierarchical church 
structures and wealthy, predominantly male clergy. 3 

Biblical texts are re-read from the perspective of the poor, with the 
assumption that God takes the side of all who are marginalized. 
Liberation critics point to Jesus’ own poverty as illustrative of God’s 
choice to become “a poor man in a city under foreign occupation.” 4 
The Incarnation itself demonstrates the central premise of liberation 
theology: God’s self-identification with the crucified. 

Although not all liberation critics are trained biblical scholars, scripture 
plays a central role in the liberationist methodology known as the 
hermeneutical circle . 5 Dorothee Soelle explains the constant interplay 
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between scripture, context and transformative action that characterizes 
any liberationist approach to theological reflection. 6 The fact that 
such reflection is often done by poorly educated lay people does not 
mean that biblical material is neglected, naively appropriated or 
approached uncritically. To the contrary, each and every affirmation 
is made after prayerful study of scripture. 7 The insights of biblical 
scholarship are not rejected, but neither are they central; liberationist 
Bible studies primarily explore the meaning of the text - and its 
practical implications - for the reader. Where biblical scholarship is 
available, it is used as a tool in the reader’s own task of interpretation. 8 

A final element of liberation hermeneutics which must be noted is 
its emphasis on orthopraxis, or right action. No exegetical process is 
considered complete until it has inspired some form of action for 
transformation. In keeping with this principle, I will seek to ground 
my own interpretive engagement in the realities of injustice in Oceania, 
prayerfully seeking creative solutions as I do so. 


New Questions and Troubling Answers: 

A Critical Dialogue with Luke 6:20-26 

The Gospel of Luke stands out among the four gospels as the most 
concerned with justice for the poor and for women. 9 Liberation 
critics perceive in the Lukan Jesus a messiah who preached radical 
social change: a complete overturning of the unjust world order. 
While Luke’s four beatitudes and four woes demonstrate this reversal 
of accepted norms more vividly than do any other verses in this 
Gospel, they do not stand alone as indicators of the Lukan Jesus’ 
favour for the poor. Jesus’ first public speech includes a recitation 
of Isaiah’s message of good news to the poor. (4:18-19) 10 Later, 
when responding to critics, Jesus once again emphasizes his role as 
friend of the poor. (7:22) The poor feature regularly in Jesus’ parables. 
(14:12-14,16:20-22,18:18-25,21:1-4) they are commended for their 
faith, humility and willingness to sacrifice, while the rich are cautioned 
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that destruction awaits those unwilling to relinquish wealth for the 
sake of discipleship. (18:25) 

The prominence given to the poor by the Lukan Jesus is reflected in 
their appearance in the first beatitude: 'Blessed are you who are poor, 
for yours is the Kingdom of God.’ (6:20) Unlike in Matthew’s nine 
beatitudes (Matt. 5:1-12), here 'the poor’ clearly refers to the 
economically disadvantaged; where Matthew spiritualizes the poor, 
Luke leaves no doubt as to the worldly dimension of the poverty to 
which Jesus refers. 11 

The reference to 'hunger’ in the second beatitude echoes Mary’s joyful 
utterance in the Magnificat (1:53): "He has filled the hungry with good 
things, and sent the rich away empty.’) Here the theme of the 
Magnificat — namely, a complete reversal of social norms — is 
reinforced by Jesus. Readers are left in no doubt as to Jesus’ agreement 
with his mother’s counter-cultural affirmations. 

Jesus continues to teach: 'Blessed are you who weep now, for you 
will laugh. (6:21) The word 'weep’ connotes any audible expression 
of pain or sorrow. 12 'Those who weep’ are thus representative of all 
who suffer anguish. Jesus clarifies his point that those whose suffering 
is due to injustice are particularly blessed in the fourth beatitude: all 
who are hated, excluded, reviled or defamed are urged to rejoice, 
'for that is what their ancestors did to the prophets.’ (6:23) Jesus’ 
mention of the prophets contextualizes his message for his first-century 
listeners; he draws on what liberation critics would identify as a 
submerged justice tradition, hereby giving credence to his radical 
message. 

The four woes (6:24-26) reverse the beatitudes to reveal the dark 
consequences of wealth, greed and worldly popularity. The shock 
value of these verses lies in their linkage of the word 'woe’ — termed 
"an expletive” by Johnson 13 - with states of comfort and privilege. 
Luke’s anachronistic pairing of these terms reinforces the radical nature 
of Jesus’ teaching. 
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Thus far I have broadly interpreted the text, paying particular attention 
to Jesus’ focus on the poor, yet saying litde that any mainstream 
exegete might dispute. What additional questions might a liberation 
critic ask? What ‘new readings’ are possible when the principles of 
liberation hermeneutics are applied to this familiar text? I will begin 
the process of reading for transformation by starting from where I 
stand. 

My unique cultural identity leads me to ‘hear’ the text in two different 
ways. As a woman of European descent raised in Fiji, I hear the text 
both from the perspective of the wealthy — my European forbears 
- and from the perspective of those who, like myself, have dual 
identities and are thus on the margins of two or more cultures. I will 
pose my initial questions from the former perspective. 

When Jesus says “Woe to the rich,” “Woe to the full,” and “Woe to 
those who laugh,” to whom is he speaking? Few of my North 
American compatriots would consider themselves rich. Few would 
consider their possession of an overabundance of food to be a 
cause for woe, just as few would regard their laughter and relaxation 
to be a sin - even if this enjoyment occurs while children starve in 
other parts of the world. I can identify with those ‘average middle- 
class folks’ who ask, ‘am I really “the rich” to whom Jesus refers?’ 

If, indeed, ‘comfortable’ members of first-world societies are ‘the 
rich,’ the implications of this passage are troubling. Jesus’ words 
imply that those who are full simply because they participate in societies 
which unjustly hoard wealth are to be held accountable. Could Jesus’ 
words, then, be addressed to members of first-world societies who 
choose to remain ignorant of the suffering of others, when knowledge 
of this suffering is available to them? Could ‘those who laugh’ be 
receivers of woe not because of the act of laughing, but because 
they laugh while others weep? Could the ‘sin’ of those who laugh be the 
refusal to engage in a process of conscientization 14 which would 
render careless laughter impossible? 
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Liberation hermeneutics demands that we move beyond an 
individualistic reading of the text, and apply its questions to the very 
structures which keep injustice in place. This does not excuse us, 
however, from critically evaluating our individual roles within these 
structures. The 'woes’ of which Jesus speaks challenge first-world 
Christians to question the nature of their wealth. Liberationists claim 
that injustices cannot be righted until they are first named. When first- 
world readers of Luke’s Gospel are able to name themselves as 'the 
rich,’ and prayerfully inquire into the sources of the wealth which Jesus 
condemns, a genuine 'reading for transformation’ may take place. 

I also hear this text from the perspective of those on the margins — in 
particular those caught between cultures. As a woman who occupies 
this liminal position, I inquire of the text: What is the nature of the 
'Kingdom of God’ which is promised to outcasts? With what food 
will we be filled? Who or what will be the instigator of our laughter? 
How will our experience of marginality be transformed into a cause 
for rejoicing? 

Liberationists critique other-worldly interpretations of the Kingdom 
of God. Far from being a 'pie in the sky’ promise, the Kingdom is 
that which is being realised in the present, wherever the ''dark night of 
injustice” is penetrated by the light of the liberated community. 15 
Gutierrez understands the liberated community as a congregation of 
the poor, the weak, and outcast sinners, whose questioning together 
"cultivates receptivity for God’s reign and also proclaims it.” 16 In 
short, participants in the liberated community are transformed in the 
process of grappling with scripture, naming injustice, and modeling 
Christ’s upside-down Kingdom through imaginative action. 

The implications of Luke’s beatitudes for those caught between 
cultures, then, include a reversal of the experience of the alienation 
which is at the heart of a culturally-mixed person’s suffering. Gutierrez’ 
"liberated community” can be equated with the Kingdom of God 
which is promised to those who are on the margins of cultural 
communities. The food promised to those who hunger for belonging 
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becomes the Eucharistic feast shared by all members of the liberated 
community. The rejoicing promised to those who are excluded 
becomes the songs and dances of this community, as cultural barriers 
are transcended and outcasts are given places of honour at the feast. 17 

A liberationist reading of Luke’s beatitudes not only consoles the 
culturally alienated, but also challenges them. It demands analysis of 
the structures which promote exclusion of any who are different. 
Those caught between cultures cannot be content basking in the 
promise of inclusion in the liberated community. They must creatively 
work to make this community a reality, thereby allowing the Kingdom 
of God to break forth in the midst of human suffering. 


Reading for Transformation in Oceania 

I have thus far attempted to show how a new reading of Luke 6:20- 
26 is possible when critical questions are asked from a liberationist 
perspective. In doing so, I have taken seriously my own context, as 
the methodology of liberation hermeneutics entails. I now wish to 
broaden my focus to the region of Oceania - the cultural context 
with which I most strongly identify. 

While publications of Oceanian contextual theologies have abounded 
over the past two decades, little work has been done in the field of 
liberation hermeneutics. Biblical scholars from Oceania have tended 
to rely on the historical-critical methodologies imparted to them at 
the region’s seminaries. Exceptions to this trend would include Nasili 
Vaka’uta’s exploration of dialogic hermeneutics 18 and Jione Havea’s 
search for a distinctively C ls-land(ic)’ hermeneutic of liberation. 19 
Interestingly, in the field of eco-theology, Oceanian writers have 
employed many of the principles of liberation hermeneutics, without 
explicitly naming their methodologies as such. 20 Oceanian theologians 
appear to have little difficulty reading the Bible from the perspective 
of creation. They are able to name sources of environmental 
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destruction and identify liberative themes in scripture. However, the 
task of reading from the perspective of the poor is approached 
much more cautiously. Why do Oceanian theologians struggle with 
the latter task? What challenges might a liberationist reading of Luke 
6:20-26 offer to Oceanian Christians? 

A basic characteristic of liberation hermeneutics is the reading of the 
text from the perspective of the poor. Oceanian readers must first 
ask, £ Who are the poor in Oceania?’ In a region relatively free of 
large-scale famine, who — and where — are the hungry? In cultures 
which prize eloquent displays of public praise, who are those who 
are defamed? In tightly-knit communal cultures, who - and where — 
are the excluded? 

The answers to these questions may prove surprising and deeply 
troubling for Oceanians, the majority of whom belong to non-crisis- 
oriented cultures, in which social harmony is a prime value. While the 
posing of such questions may come naturally to a Latin American 
slum-dweller confronted daily with explicit violence, the very structures 
of Oceanian cultures render the act of questioning difficult. I wish 
to honour this reality. I take seriously the barriers faced by Oceania 
Christians endeavouring to utilize a liberation hermeneutic. I maintain, 
however, that this approach has much to offer Oceanians — albeit 
when applied contextually, by writers/clergy/teachers who understand 
the cultural dynamics which govern the very act of questioning in 
Oceania. 

My goal in writing this paper, then, is not to provide answers but to 
initiate a process of questioning. I wish also to suggest some practical 
ways in which the hermeneutical circle could be utilized in the Oceanian 
context. 

Althaus-Reid identifies four stages in the 'journey’ of the hermeneutical 
circle. Stage 1 involves a reading of the text from the community’s 
experience. At this stage, community members are encouraged to 
name their realidad , or the critical issues which govern their lives and 
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which trouble them. Stage 2 involves basic textual criticism: readers 
draw on the insights of history, social science and political theory as 
they delve deeply into the world of scripture. Stage 3 is a process 
of contextualization, whereby the text is re-told in language/art/ 
ritual that reflects the cultures and life experiences of community 
members. The hermeneutical circle is completed at Stage 4, with an 
appropriation of the text — usually a plan of action to rectify an 
injustice identified in stage l. 21 Community members are empowered 
by the process to act as agents of transformation in their own villages, 
churches, and/or extended families. 

How might a contextual enactment of the hermeneutical circle be 
facilitated in Oceania? A starting point would be the incorporation 
of this methodology into existing small groups. Women’s fellowships 
and youth groups, for example, could engage in Bible studies using 
this basic structure: 

1. Respond to the text based on their own experiences of 
injustice. 

2. Analyse the text with the aid of commentaries. 

3. 'Make sense’ of the text by searching for parallels between 
biblical stories and their own cultural traditions. 

4. Prayerfully decide on a course of action in response to the 
injustice(s) identified in Stage 1. 

Seminary students could be encouraged to engage in a similar process, 
both in class discussions and in their written assignments. In contrast 
to the Western-based exegetical methods taught in Oceania’s 
seminaries, introduction of the hermeneutical circle as a valid 
methodology would conscientize Oceania’s future church leaders. I 
hold that the implications of such a radical shift in pedagogical method 
would prove significant for the people of Oceania. 

If the process outlined above is to be truly liberating, its primary 
participants must be those who are ostracized. In addition to existing 
church and seminary groups, the hermeneutical circle could be 
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introduced to marginal groups in Oceania. 22 The effects of rapid 
modernization, climate change and political unrest have resulted in 
vast numbers of impoverished people, particularly in larger nations 
such as Fiji, the Solomon Islands and Papua New Guinea. 
Opportunities for the establishment of small biblical reflection groups 
among the poor of these nations are vast. The hermeneutical circle 
could be introduced to communities of street children, prostitutes, 
AIDS sufferers and prisoners. The insights of these marginalized 
Oceanians would doubdess bring to light ‘new readings’ of biblical 
texts — out of which exciting initiatives for change may emerge. 

Concluding Remarks 


In the process of writing this paper I have been inspired by a glimpse 
of what the hermeneutical circle might look like in Oceania. I 
acknowledge that a simple transplant of this methodology from Latin 
America to Oceania would be naive, if not impossble. 

Clearly, a process of contextualization would need to take place, in 
order for the hermeneutical circle to ‘work’ in Oceania. The form 
such a process might take is open for debate, and I encourage my 
Oceanian colleagues to share their own insights in response to this 
paper. 

I have endeavoured to demonstrate how a liberationist reading of 
Luke 6:20-26 uncovers new messages and demands new responses. 
I have outlined the methodology of liberation hermeneutics and 
proposed some initial suggestions regarding its application in Oceania. 
The stage is now open for a talanoa — the fruits of which may well 
lead to transformation in Oceania. 
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1 Marcella Althaus-Reid, “Liberation Theology” in 

The Oxford Companion to Christian Thought: Intellectual.\ Spiritual and Moral 
Horizons of Christianity , 

ed. Adrian Hastings et al. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000, p.387 

2 Ibid. 

3 In the Latin American context, this critique has involved a naming of the 
“structural sins” committed by church leaders who lent support to unjust 
regimes in return for financial favours. 

4 Althaus-Reid, p. 388 

5 I will elaborate on this methodology- and its application in Oceania- in 
greater depth in the latter part of this paper. 

6 Dorothee Soelle, Thinking About God: An Introduction to Theology. London: 
SCM, and Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, 1990, pp.3-6. Soelle 
illustrates the hermeneutical circule in a diagram, which may prove helpful to 
readers seeking clarification. 

7 The works of Gustavo Gutierrez demonstrate the centrality of scripture in 
liberation theology; multiple scriptural references occur on virtually every page 
of We Drink From our Own Wells: The Spiritual Journey of a People. (Quezon 
City: Claretian Publications, 1983.) 

8 Christine E. Gudorf, “Liberation Theology’s Use of Scripture: A Response 
to First-World Critics.” Interpretation 41 (1987): 6. Gudorf observes that 
when literacy has only recently been acquired, the confidence of new readers in 
their own powers of interpretation is great. I question this statement with 
regard to Oceania. While this may be the case in Latin America, I hold that the 
hierarchical structures of many Oceanian cultures render it difficult for newly 
literate readers to critically question texts. Cultural values of respect and 
humility contribute to the crisis of confidence which many Oceanian readers 
fae when asked to'critique’ a passage of scripture. 

9 Christian E. Hauer & William A. Young, An Introduction to the Bible: A 
Journey into Three Worlds , 6 th edition. Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 
2005, pp. 256-257 

10 All scriptural references are taken from Holy Bible: New Revised Standard Version 
New York: American Bible Society, 1989. 

11 Luke Timothy Johnson, The Gospel ofTuke. Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 
1991, p.106 

12 Johnson, p.107 
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13 The Greek ouai, or “woe,” is particularly associated with the sufferings of the 
prophets in the Septuagint, and implies “extreme disfavour or calamity.” 
(Johnson, p.108) 

14 1 acknowledge that the term “conscientization” is normally used to refer to 
a process engaged in by the poor. In this context I am implying that a similar 
process might also be engaged in by the rich. Here “conscientization” refers to 
the self-conscious awakening of the rich to an awareness of their own wealth, 
and an active repentance of their complicity in the structures which keep such 
wealth in place. 

15 Gutierrez, pp.129-132 

16 Gutierrez, p.133 

17 The feasting metaphor for the liberated community is particularly apt in 
Oceania, where feasts are integral to community life. 

18 Vakauta, Rev. Nasili, “Relocating the Boundaries: An Alternative for Biblical 
Interpretation.” Pacific journal of Theology , Series II, No. 20 (1998): 40-53. 
While adopting a liberationist stance, Vaka’uta stops short of applying his 
methodology to the Oceanian context. 

19 Havea, Jione, “The Future Stands Between Here and There: Towards and 
Is-land(ic) Hermeneutics.” Pacific Journal of Theology, Series II, No. 13 (1995): 
60-66. Havea goes the furthest with regard to applying liberation hermeneutics 
to the realities of injustice in Oceania. 

20 See Iutisone Salevao, “Burning the Land: An Eco-Justice Reading of Hebrews 
6-8” in Readingsfrom the Perspective of the Earth, ed. Norman Habel. Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 2000, pp.221-231 and Martin Even, “Eco-Theology 
and its Application to the Pacific Context.” Pacific journal of Theology, Series II, 
No. 26 (2001): 69-94. Both writers critically analyse the structural injustices 
which have contributed to environmental destruction in Oceania. Their process 
of analysis is text-centred and draws on biblical themes of liberation. 

21 Althaus-Reid, pp.388-389 

22 1 acknowledge the challenge this would present to Oceanian ministers, who 
may themselves face condemnation for initiating a process of liberative Bible 
study with such groups. 
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